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THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 


It is a story whose sympathies are as wide as the world. The destinies of 
ations are interwoven with the lives of the two heroes—one a millionaire, a 
pioneer of the Cecil Rhodes type; the other a diplomat, with his finger on 
the pulse of the world. 





And the woman, like Cleopatra, influences 
the careers of empire-builders by her beauty and her cleverness. 
All those qualities of devouring interest which charmed a Illustrated 


million men and women in ‘‘ The Right of Way’’ and ‘‘ The 
Post 8vo 
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EXPLORING AN ANCIENT INCA CAPITAL 














Upon the- stretch of sands which keeps the sea back from Venice 
has grown up a veritable Atlantic City, gay with hotels and villas 
and populous with half the nations of Europe. Harrison Ruopes 
has written delightfully of this cosmopolitan pleasure - ground, 
and André Castaigne has pictured its people and their diversions. 


SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC 


Few people realize that in summer within the Arctic Circle flies and 
mosquitoes abound, sunburn is inevitable, and the thermometer 
soars to the nineties. Mr. SterANsson continues his interesting 
experiences among the Blond Eskimos, and describes the important 
geographical discoveries which he made along the unknown Horton 
River. 


NEGLECTED PORTION OF THE BIBLE 


Between the Old and New Testaments of our grandfathers’ Bibles 
we may recall were once printed the Apocryphal Books, which are 
no longer a part of the Sacred Canon. Rev. James T. Brxpy, Ph.D., 
tells the story of these fourteen books, many of which are of a 
literary excellence rivalling Job and Isaiah, and are of extraordinary 
interest. 





Professor Hiram Brincuam, of the Yale University Expedition to 
Peru, tells of his visit to Machu Picchu—a ruined city of granite 
and marble, which has recently been discovered. Professor 
BincHaM describes the strange grandeur and isolation of the 
country, and pictures the great civilization that once reigned there. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


ROADS THAT WIND AND VANISH 


RicoHarp Le GALLIENNE contributes a delightful essay upon 
“Vanishing Roads,” finding in this text much that will arrest and 
charm the thoughtful lover of nature and books. Illustrated with 
a remarkable series of roadside photographs. 


WHEREIN THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR IS 


HUMAN 


As a companion-piece to the study of “The Undergraduate,’’ in 
the current Harper’s, Professor Henry S. CAansy, of Yale, here 
portrays, as he really is, the much-misunderstood American college 
professor. 








SEVEN SHORT STORIES 


Among them is’ a wonderfully impressive tale of deep spiritual significance, “Pieces of Silver,” by a new writer, CLARENCE B. 
Keiianp. Witi1am Gitmore Brymer contributes a dramatic romance of blockade-running days in the Civil War. Other stories 
are by James Oprpennerm, Victor Rousseau, Louise Crosser Hate, KatHartneE Futiterton GeErovunp, and EvizaABetu JORDAN. 
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The First Act of President Wilson — 


WueEn President Winson declared, in opening his 
inaugural address, that “there has been a change 
It was 
a change from government of the people by an 


of government,” he spoke the literal truth. 


individual and from government for the people by 
an oligarchy, te a government by the people, acting 
through their chosen representatives. But govern- 
ment itself “ still lives,” vibrant and wide-visioned, 
unchanged and unchangeable. 

It was but natural that friends of the new ad- 
ministration should deplore its unhappy legacies. 
Even so, it was not the problems themselves that 
made for apprehension; it was their imminence. 
The question of time with respect to independence 
of the Filipinos could await impartial investiga- 
tion. The granting of statehood or territorial 
rights to Porto Rico was a matter which obviously 


The diplo- 


matic embroilment with Great Britain must take 


demanded painstaking consideration. 
its normal course. But Mexice was a burning 
issue, Cuba was threatening, and South and Cen- 
tra] American republics were on edge. Time was 
of tthe essence of understanding, of declared pur- 
pose, of definiteness. 

Truly, the situation was disconcerting; and yet, 
is it not already apparent that the circumstance 
was fortuitous? For the occasion found the man. 
A timid President would have procrastinated; a 
vainglorious President would have issued vain pro- 
Mr. Witson did neither. He acted 
with the requisite promptitude, with the requisite 


nunciamentos. 


firmness and consideration, and with the calm 
dignity which befits the responsible head of a great 
nation charged with mighty obligations to weaker 
peoples. 

We believe that we are well within the mark 
when we say that no act of any President in twenty 
years has produced results more immediately bene- 
ficial, from combined reassurance and indicated 
resoluteness, than this initial act of President Wit- 
son. The peoples for whose fair opportunities to 
cultivate peace and prosperity we have become so 
largely responsible are informed at the outset pre- 
cisely where they stand in the estimation of their 
virtual guardian, and precisely what they may ex- 
pect in the way of protection and encouragement. 
And so do we of the United States—which also is 
of vital importance. 

Better even than the definiteness of this under- 
standing and the promptness of its declaration is 
its rightfulness. 

“The United States,” says the President, “has 
nothing to seek in Central and South America ex- 
cept the lasting interests of the peoples of the two 
continents, the security of governments, intended 
for the people, and for no special group or interest, 
and the development of personal and trade relation- 
ships between the two continents, which shall re- 
dound to the profit and advantage of both and in- 
terfere with the rights and liberties of neither.” 

Here is no violent protestation at unfounded as- 


persions, no bombast, no assumption of either 
moral or physical superiority, no one of the many 
careless expressions which have proven so exas- 
perating in the past; nothing, in fact, but a simple 
voicing of the real spirit of our own people; simple, 
but convincing. 

And yet it must not be understood that tolerance 
spells license, that we are unmindful of our duties 
to civilization, or that we forswear for one moment 
the basie principles of popular government. The 
Monror doctrine, sanctioned by the world for 
nearly a century, still lives as an integral and 
Pri- 


marily for our own protection, conformably to 


ineradicable part of our national existence. 


usage among nations from their beginning, no 
foreign monarchy shall establish itself upon this 
continent: but incidentally, though no less essen- 
tially, conquest and oppression of the helpless is 
forbidden. One has but to contemplate what might, 
what surely would, have happened in South and 
Central America during these many years, but for 
the restraint enforced by our great declaration, to 
appreciate the magnitude of the indebtedness of 
the feeble sister republics to our own powerful 
In return for this service of inealeulable 


No. 


nation. 


value, we ask what? Territory? Conees- 


sions? No. Advantages over others for our citi- 
zens? No. What then? President Witson puts 


it clearly. 

“ Co-operation,” he says, with tactful considera- 
tion, “is possible only when supported at every 
turn by the orderly processes of just government, 
based upon law and not upon arbitrary or ir- 
regular force. We hold, as I am sure all thought- 
ful leaders’ of republican government everywhere 
hold, that just government rests always upon the 
consent of the governed, and that there can be no 
freedom without order, based upon law and upon 
the public conscience and approval. We shall look 
to make these principles the basis of mutual inter- 
course, respect, and helpfulness between our sister 
republics and ourselves. We shall lend our influ- 
ence of every kind to the realization of these prin- 
ciples in fact and practice, knowing that disorder, 
personal intrigue, and defiance of constitutional 
rights weaken and discredit government and injure 
none so much as the people who are unfortunate 
enough to have their common life and their com- 
mon affairs so tainted and disturbed.” 

Others have rights, others whose lives and pos- 
sessions are at stake, others whom, forbidden by us 
to seek protection from their own governments, we 
are ‘in duty bound ourselves to protect from the 
ravages of unconscionable strife. That we would 
deny to any people that which Wasuineton desig- 
nated as “the divine right of revolution” is un- 
thinkable, but sharp must be the line between 
justifiable revolt and the anarchy of self-seeking. 

“We can have no sympathy,” adds President 
Witson, becoming more specific, “ with those who 
seek to seize the power. of government to advance 


their own personal interests or ambition. We are 
the friends of peace, but we know that there can be 
no lasting or stable peace in such circumstances. 
As friends, therefore, we shall prefer those who act 
in the interest of peace and honor, who protect 
private rights and respect the restraints of consti- 
tutional provision. Mutual respect seems to us the 
indispensable foundation of friendship between 
states as between individuals.” 

“From these principles,” he concludes, “ may be 
read so much of the future policy of this govern- 
ment as it is necessary now to forecast; and in the 
spirit of these principles I may, I hope, be per- 
mitted with as much confidence as earnestness to 
extend to the governments of all the republics of 
America the hand of genuine, disinterested friend- 
ship, and to pledge my own honor and the honor 
of my colleagues to every enterprise of peace and 
amity that a fortunate future may disclose.” 

So it transpires, perhaps to the surprise and 
surely to the chagrin of the Zeuayas and the 
Castros, that a change of government or of gov- 
eruing principles and governing men does nof and 
cannot mean unbridled license so long as “ the 


’ 


government at Washington still lives.” The doom 
of “dollar diplomacy ” does not and cannot imply 
encouragement of treachery and riot and subven- 
tion of that peace and order which is “ based upon 
Jaw and upon the public conscience and approval.” 
ry’ 

The 


worst element in Cuba lost no time in inviting it, 


That the warning was needed is apparent. 


and the plotters, cheered by the reception accorded 
the unspeakable Venezuelan at the Executive Man- 
sion in Albany, were waiting and watching, like 
vultures eager to spring upon exhausted and help- 
less prey. But now they know, as they never under- 
stood so unmistakably before, in whose behalf this 
nation stands ready to “lend its influence ”—its 
influence “of every kind.” 

It is a statement, says the Evening Post, “ just 
oracular enough for its purpose, and no more, com- 
bining a maximum of impressiveness with a mini- 
mum of offense.” 

“ The 


Tribune. 


s quite right,” admits the 


—_e 


President 
“Tn short,” says the Sun, “the Witson adminis- 
tration will not be hoodwinked and is not to be 
trifled with.” 

“There is not,” says the World, “a word of en- 
couragement here for the big exploiters, not a word 
to hearten a murderous uprising, not a word to 
stir the greed of a dictator disguised as a deliverer, 
and not a word to expedite the sales of stocks and 
bonds in the United States by marauding corpora- 
tions. It is all for liberty, independence, justice, 


and democracy, the .national honor and _ good 


neighborhood. It is true that it contains a warn- 
ing, but there is also a benediction.” 

And so throughout the country. 

Great is the power and inealeulable the value of 


intelligence in high places. 








The Still, Small Voice that is Coming 3 

The cubist picture-show has shut up and moved 
to Chicago. It was a noticeable show, and we are 
glad to have seen it, and hope a great many in- 
quiring minds took in what Mr. Krnyon Cox 
had to say about it in the WreEKLy last week. So 
many clever and sincere people have talked about 
the eubists in a fashion that showed perplexities 
in the minds of the simple that Mr. Cox’s plain 
speech was comforting and much appreciated. 

This is a very crazy world just now, and full 
of futurists in all the lines of endeavor. Our good 
friends the social-uplift folks seem to need wateh- 
ing as much as anybody. Their new sensation 
about the wages of girls is capable of making much 
nrischief unless it is handled with judgment. But 
it is a wholesome sensation, and so is the prevail- 
ing disturbance about prostitution, which is bad 
to talk about, and all the more needs to be dis- 
We seem to be suffering from too much 
The apparatus in all 
things has been developed at too much cost of 
the living creature, and the living creature is 
now getting attention. That is right, and good 
will come of it, but will come, no doubt, in the 
old-fashioned way—a great, strong wind to rend 
the mountains and break the rocks, an earthquake, 
a fire, and after the fire a still, small voice. And 
it will be that voice, and not the gale nor the 
earthquake nor the fire, that we shall finally see 
embodied in legislation. 


cussed. 


commercialization of life. 





Just where we are now in this process is matter 
for the personal judgment of readers of the times, 
but it blew hard and the mountains of polities 
were rent, and we had a shakedown, and tnere 
seems almost warrant enough already for listeners 
for the still, small voice to be attentive. 


Reassuring 

People who keep in mind the way our tariff 
hills have been made, and the way tariff-reform 
movements have usually been defeated, might well 
troubled at some Washington  cor- 
the Charlotte (North Carolina) 
Observer, printed on the 11th, which began as 
follows: 


Wasnincron, March 10th—It became definitely 
known to-day that since Congress adjourned, Senators 
SIMMONS and OVERMAN have been very industrious in 
the formation of a group of Senators from states 
adjoining North Carolina, with tariff interests sim- 
ilar to those of North Carolina, who will be prepared 
to stand together for the protection of the interests 
of the Tar Heel State when the time comes for re- 
adjusting schedules in cotton, tobacco, and other 
state industries. 

This movement is being formed not for offense, but 
for defense, which goes a long way toward giving it 
warrant. A group ef Democrats from seven Middle 
Western states initiated the idea, and the Senators 
from the cotton-mill states of the South are simply 
keeping pace. It was rumored to-day that the New- 
Englanders are also forming a similar organization 
to protect their manufactures, 


have been 
respondence of 


The Observer's correspondent went on to state 
that similar sectional groups, with similar 
tional objects, were being formed in the House. 
In other words, he pictured the precise state of 
affairs which to sincere low-tariff men would seem 
most ominous, and to protectionists most encourag- 
ing. Naturally the Observer, being a protectionist 
paper, rejoiced editorially. 

It is, therefore, highly reassuring to note 
as promptly as possible Senators OverMAN and 
Simmons contradicted the statement of the Ob- 
server's correspondent. What they say is worthy 
of prominence, aud for obvious reasons low-tariff 
papers would do well to give it publicity as a mat- 
ter of record. It is over their own signatures, in 
the Observer of March 13th, as follows: 


see- 


that 


To the Editor of the “ Observer” 

We have just read article in Observer, March 11th, 
under the name of George H. MANNING, in which it 
is stated that there is a combination between certain 
Southern Democrats, including ourselves, with re- 
spect to tariff duties on certain Southern products. 
We wish to state with all possible emphasis that the 
statements in this article. so far as we are concerned, 
are without a scintilla of foundation. If there is any 
such movement among Southern, Western, or North- 
ern Senators as described in Mr. MANNING’S article, 
we have never heard of it, and we are sure there is 
no such movement. 

LEE S. OverMAN, 
F. M. Simmons. 
WASHINGTON, March 72t1. 


Let us all promptly and gladly accept as entire- 
ly sincere the statement of these two eminent Sen- 
ators. Let us all hope that other Democratic 
Senators who are similarly under pressure from 
protected interests in their own states will stand 
by the platform and principles of their party, sup- 
port the President, and abstain from every form 
of log-rolling. Even such Democratic Senators 
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as sincerely believed that it was right to grab’ 


what they could in the making of a_ protective 
tariff by Republicans must see that the case is 
different when it comes to a for- revenue tariff 
undertaken by Democrats. Even a Republican 
protectionist may well feel that the time has come 
to try a Democratic tariff, and that it would be 
wrong to defeat or confuse the experiment by any 
of the old methods. 


The Tariff-Reform Republicans 

The new tariff, we repeat, ought to be made by 
Democrats. It ought to be made by Democrats 
who believe sincerely in the tariff-for-revenue 
policy, and both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans who believe in the tavriff-for-protection 
policy ought to give them a free hand. That is 
the best way to carry out the will of the country 
as expressed in two general elections. 


There is, however, another factor in the 


situation. There is a group of Republicans, 
headed by Senator La Fotiette, committed to 


some measure of tariff reform. These men have 
done work for the cause that commands respect. 
In the House they supplied an impressive per- 
centage of the majorities that carried the UNprr- 
woop bills. In the Senate they fought the Payne 
bill stubbornly and ably. Naturally, in view of 
the doubts that long prevailed as to the Demo- 
crats’ securing a working majority in the Senate 
and of the fears of Democratic disaffection, tariff- 
reformers have kept these men in mind, and have 
considered the possibility of having to eall on them 
for help. 

Glad as we are of the prospect that this may 
not be necessary, there is still no reason whatever 
for ignoring these men, no reason why we should 
not accept and appreciate whatever support they 
may continue to give. On the contrary. policy 
and justice alike demand that we recognize cor- 
dially and candidly the value both of what they 
have done already and of what they may do in 
the future. 

President WiLson is now, of course, the leader 
of the tariff-reform forces, and evidently that is 
the way he feels about it. His inviting La Fot- 
LETTE to a conference was a natural expression 
of that feeling, but he had already expressed it in 
public speeches. We see no good ground for 
criticism. Certainly, if recognition of any kind 
is to be extended, it should be open and above- 
board; it should not savor of intrigue and conceal- 
ment. 

After all, the main thing is the brighter and 
brighter outlook for a genuine and thoroughgoing 
tariff reform. We are not yet out of the woods, 
or free to relax vigilance. We sha’n’t be till the 
bill or bills shall be actually signed. But the good 
old cause is indeed in a good way. It is permis- 
sible at least to lift our eyes and recognize that 
the promised land is at last truly in sight. 


The Bull Moose University 

Now that Colonel Roosrvett’s public speeches 
may be regarded rather as lectures than as battle- 
cries, there is no reason to worry over them. 
There was not much that could possibly be ac- 
counted new in the one at Philadelphia the other 
night, except perhaps his recognition of the fact 
that the Bull Moose party is not going to run the 
country yet awhile, and that its plans must be 
shaped accordingly. True, Le insisted that all 
his and their present “studies” of publie ques- 
tions must look straight to action, but as all ae- 
tion must for some time continue to be left to the 
party in power, it would seem that the only im- 
mediately practicable part of the Colonel’s admoni- 
tion to his followers is the advice to study things 
hard and earnestly. 

That advice we feel bound to commend. There 
are plenty of things in this country that need 
earnest study, and the Colonel’s following ought 
certainly to benefit by the opportunity to study 
them. Heretofore there has been need of so much 
hurry in the Bull Moose movement that such an 
opportunity has been denied. Indeed, one promi- 
nent Bull Moose actually got and proclaimed the 
notion that anything like deliberation was out of 
place in such a movement, and that the only thing 
to do was to pitch right in and do everything at 
once. We are glad to see that idea authoritatively 
repudiated and notice given that it is quite 
permissible to think and even “study” a_ bit 
before transforming our faulty politics and civ- 
ilization. We do not, however, understand that 
this deliberation is going to be permitted to alter 
anything in the programme of action which was 
adopted before deliberation began. Its object is 
merely to determine the best ways to get that 
programme actually enforced. 


4 


“ 


Even so, it may well be worth while. It may 
possibly raise in some few Bull Moose minds a ques- 
tion as to whether there is any way to carry out 
a plan of universal and immediate amelioration 
of everybody’s lot by government in a world that 
has hitherto proved a trifle difficult to govern at 
all. 


Going Too Far 

The present President of the United States is a 
progressive, but it is not going too far to say that 
he might not have been a progressive if the advanced 
example had not been set for him by a past President. 
—The Chicago Evening Post. 

To say even that is going much too far. Stay 
on the safe side. Say that the present President 
would not have been a progressive if he had never 
been born. That is probably true. 


France 

Few Americans understand European politics. 
We do not pretend to. We try to avoid the casual 
intimations of complete intimacy with the affairs 
of a dozen states on the other side which one finds, 
amusingly enough, in various American news- 


papers. But Europe is mighty interesting, and 
Mr. Barpeker has done a lot for it. So has 


the Associated Press. We wish, by the way, that 
Brother Stone would treat his own country’s affairs 
with the same scrupulous intelligence with which 
he tells us what he thinks we ean stand of Euro- 
pean affairs. 

We gather from the A. P. despatches that Europe 
is still unusually ill at ease; that Germany is par- 
ticularly so; that Russia is unusually enigmatic; 
that England is about where she always is—reason- 
ably in funds, and in hearing of the sea; that 
Italy is still obedient to the vast impulse of Ca- 
vour’s genius, and therefore still bent, in spite of 
poverty and the lack of captains, on imperial enter- 
prises; and that France is once more the center of 
the continent. 

Once again, for the how many hundredth time! 
In both army and navy Germany is far stronger. 
The ery “On to Berlin!” was absurd enough, as we 
now see things, in 1870, when Prussia was only one 
of many German states. It should be absurd now. 
Yet we are told it is heard. We are also told that 
in Germany stock exchanges are panicky. There 
are no peremptory utterances from the Emperor. 
Germany is spending more money than ever on her 
prodigious army, but is nevertheless disturbed be- 
cause the French Chambers also are apparently 
about to he liberal in their army estimates. 

What does it mean? We sincerely trust, nothing. 

3ut in Europe, armed to the teeth, anything may 
at any time mean something. Read Price Cot- 
LIER’S articles on Germany, now publishing in one 
of the magazines, and you cannot escape the idea 
that there are limitations to the German character 
and to that German energy which has been for so 
long a time astonishing the world. Read anything 
worth while about the French and you will hardly 
escape a kind of superstition that they will keep on 
ferever, in spite of their weaknesses, playing the 
pheonix and upsetting all calculations. Let a Joan 
of Are or a NAPOLEON arise, and there is nothing 
they cannot do. 

Certain it is that there is happening in France 
a resurgence of national spirit. They have elected 
a man for President. Their writers are moving 
away from salaciousness to purity. They have out- 
dared the world in aeronautics. They have neg- 
lected the boulevards of Paris, but built un- 
equaled roads in Algiers, and kept their hold on 
Morocco. They are earnestly modern, but still, to 
all appearances, they are quite as resolutely France 
—and mean to be nothing else. 

It is no wonder that Germany should be talking 
and worrying about Alsace and Lorraine. 


College Clubs and Merit 

Word comes from New Haven, by way of the 
newspapers, of social revolution at Yale, and the 
signing of pledges by virtually all the Sophomores 
not to join any of the senior societies (“ Bones,” 
“ Keys,” and “ Wolf’s Head”) “until all secrecy 
is abolished and the men chosen on merit alone.” 

“Merit”? What kind of merit? Piety, scholar- 
ship, pulehritude, manners, money, or efficiency in 
athletics ? 

For a successful club, except where it exacts 
special qualifications, the only form of merit that 
counts for much is the merit of being acceptable 
to the existing members. That merit includes all 
the others. On the basis of that, and not other- 
wise, ean the membership of such little college 
clubs as those at Yale be recruited. 

The Yale senior clubs will get along better if 
they will cut some windows in their queer little 
tomblike houses. abandon publie life, and _ settle 





le 





down into organizations of young gentlemen who 
like one another. Their ancient mysteries are out 
of date. As they now exist their university has 
outgrown them. They were invented to fit a eol- 
lege of a few hundred members, and they have 
managed to maintain a strangle-hold precedence 
in the undergraduate affairs of a university with 
thousands of students. That is absurd. They 
ought to weleome readjustment, and very likely 
they do. 


In Very Bad 

This Lun-Yu (lately dowager-empress in China) 
was of the feeble, normal, feminine kind.—Hartford 
Courant. 


Good heavens! “The feeble, normal, feminine 
kind”! And when did it become normal-feminine 
to be feeble? Will the Courant stand up—in the 
corner, please—and explain ? 


Brother Bird of the ‘‘ Journal” 

On page 6 of this paper is a letter from ex- 
Candidate Birp of Massachusetts, in reply to some 
comments of the Wrekty of February 22d, on his 
suggestion that Massachusetts should publish a 
state paper in which everybody’s polities should 
have a fair show. We urged Mr. Birp not to look 
to the state to do this duty, but to attend to it him- 
self, and it was a great pleasure to find shortly 
afterward in the news columns of the Sun, this 
item, to wit: 

Boston, March 10th—¥FRANK A. Munsety_ to-day 

sold his Boston Journal to MATruEW HALE, National 
Committeeman for Massachusetts and state chairman 
of the Progressive party. Mr. HALE, of course, repre- 
sents some of the moneyed men of the Bull-Moosers, 
including CHARLES SuMNeER Birp of Walpole, and 
Cuartes H. Davis of Cambridge. 
We hope this news is true, and that Mr. Birp is one 
of the gentlemen implicated as above, and that 
there is due warrant now for us to speak of him 
as Brother Birp of the Boston Journal. 

This item makes his letter all the more interest- 
ing, though it was written before the Journal 
changed hands, and apparently before Brother 
Munsety determined to sell it. He had been fooling 
with it for some time, and it had not gone to suit 
him, so he raised the price to three cents, and 
gave out, the papers say. that if it did not do better 
on that basis he would give it up. Since it was 
the sole organ of the Bull Moose party in Boston, 
and the only paper that Brother Birp could count 
on in the late campaign to print all his speeches in 
full, there had to be something done, and we read 
that Marrnew Hane, the Bull Moose Boanerces 
of Boston, took steps at once as above recorded, 
and dropped the Journel’s price back to one cent. 

That’s good, and now we shall watch with the 
liveliest interest the paper with whieh Brother Birp 
is reputed to be concerned, and we hope it is going 
to be the very best paper in Boston and one of the 
hest in the world. 

Curiously encugh it seems to be extra hard to 
make a first-class paper in Boston. There are not 
inany of them, anywhere, but you would expect Bos- 
ton to be one of the places where they grew. And, 
to be sure, the Transcript is first-class of its kind, 
yet hardly, one would say, a great newspaper. 
Brother Fravk Sanxpsorx, if we remember rightly, 
ovee spoke of Boston as the graveyard of editors. 
Whieh is odd; but Brother Sansorn ought to 
know, for his memory is long and accurate. It is a 
fact, though, that no Boston newspaper has been 
able to maintain a standing and an influence equal 
to that of the Republican in Springfield, of whose 
founder Mr. Birp speaks. That is a paper that we 
never open without admiration, not unmixed with 
wonder. Who ean estimate the value of such a 
paper in educating and ecivilizing the community it 
serves ? 

Brother Birp wants to regulate the newspapers. 
The best way to do that is to beat the bad ones 
with a good one and get their circulation away 
from them. If he ean do that it will be a service 
of immense value. 


Is Journalism a Respectable Profession 

Brother Birp says, in his letter: “TI onee believed 
that journalism was a great and respectable pro- 
fession.” 

Was he mistaken about that? Tas journalism 
ever been respectable ? 

We have often wondered and paused for a re- 
ply. Journalists there have been who were re- 
spectable — Bryant, Saw Bownes, and others. 
Newspapers there have been and are that were 
respectable: the Springfield Republican, the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the Evening Post. and several 
others. But was journalism, taken by and large, 
ever respectable? Was it so in the time of Drror 
and Swirt, or Fruneau, of the elder BenNerr and 
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the Herald, of Dana and the Sun, of Putirzer and 
the World, of Hearst and the Morning Journal? 
Respectability is founded on the opinion of other 
people. It is a different affair from self-respect. 
Respectability is rather a clogging attribute in a 
newspaper. The great successes in journalism 
seem to be made by men who are rather indifferent 
to it; superior to it in some respects, inferior to 
it in others. 

Respectability may be too much admired in a 
man; still more in a newspaper. That seems 
rather an awful thought, but the key to it is that 
decent people are fallible and that the mainers 
and the methods that they respect are not al- 
ways so worthy of respect as some things that they 
resent and disapprove. They usually hate pub- 
licity and publicity is the great medicine of de- 
moeracies. The oftice of a newspaper is to reveal. 
Revelation is often distressing and sometimes 
shocking. It is seldom consistent with politeness 
and so it is seldom respectable. 


Usually 

Perhaps Mr. Cram is better known as architect of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine-——The “ Sun.” 

Perhaps so; but usually an arehitect is better 
known by some work done by himself than by 
something done by some one else. The Cathedral 
of St. John, as will be remembered, is, so far, al- 
most entirely the work of Herts and La Farce. 


Quit Kidding Captain Bill! 

Remarking upon the reported return to Texas 
of Captain Bint McDonatp, lately chief of Texas 
Rangers, the Sun observes: 

Where is the white sombrero, bigger than Rhode 
Island? Where are the long climbing-boots, the mir- 
ror of the Rangers and brighter than the highest 
noon? Where are the drab trousers and the monu- 
mental legs in those boots tucked .and shrouded? 
Where is that eye to threaten and command, that 
voice of thunder and sheet iron, that heart of gold? 
Somewhere in the boundless continent of Texas? A 
search should be organized, Captain Britt McDoNna.p, 
the terror of Texas and the pride of Washington, must 
be kept on view. 

This is naughty of the Sun. It must be that 
it has never seen Captain But. Certainly if it 
looks for a person to fit the description it gives of 
him it will always find somebody else. Captain 
Bit is an excellent man, and one of the most 
unobtrusive people ever. The point about him 
is that he is efficient. and, like other efficient men, 
he works with the minimum of noise and display. 
Captain Binw’s remarkable qualities are all quali- 
ties of the spirit. He has no show-bill clothes, 
no display-head sombrero (Rhode Island size), no 
monumental legs. He is the kind of a decent, 
orderly man that you would like to have sleeping 
in the basement of a girls’ school subject to at- 
tack by tramps or yeggmen. 

Captain Brin is a disereet, efficient instrument 
of justice. His line is not clothes, but character. 
His specialty is order. Think of the debt this 
country has ineurred within five years to its dis- 


. creet instruments of justice. Think of Burns and 


the union dynamiters; think of Wurman; think 
a little, maybe, of Frank A. Sarru, to whose ex- 
ploits among the West Virginia striking miners 
last Sunday’s Sun devoted a page. Think of lots 
of others whom there is not space to specify. Then 
think of all the white-slaver miscreants and all the 
black-hand and red-hand scoundrels who still go 
loose, terrorizing, kidnapping, bomb-hiding, de- 
stroying life and peace, and will keep at it until 
they are hunted down and killed. Think of these, 
and with respect of our disereet instruments of 
justice. 

It is a mighty liigh ealling in these days to be 
a discreet and efficient instrument of justice. But 
Texas, they say, is pretty well cleaned up. The 
country’s great frontier towns are now New York 
and Chieago. 


Julian Hawthorne 

Tt has never seemed that this was quite a real 
world to Junman Hawriorne. Son of a great ro- 
mancer, he has apparently lived more in an im- 
agined world than in this one we know. And he 
has been better equipped for his imagined world 
than for ours. When somebody put him up a 
while ago to the distribution of mining shares, 
people who know the world for what it is and 
mining shares for what they are took it for granted 
that the prospective profifs of the mines were 
imagined profits. They did not believe in them 
themselves, but they easily believed that Juntan 
Hawrttorne did; and while they deplored that his 
talents and his name should be used in such a 
way; they did not greatly lay it up against him. 

3ut people who do not know this world and its 
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mining shares were deceived and lost money, and 
so JULIAN HawtnHorne goes to jail for a little while 
to do a penance. ; 

We are sorry; everybody is sorry; and every- 
body must hope that jail in an imagined world 
may not be so bad as in a real one. 


More Trouble for the House of Lords 

DiskAELI was an unequaled maker of phrases. 
One can see GLApDsTONE’s face as the Jew called 
him and his exhausted colleagues “a row of ex- 
tinct voleanoes.” They were, for the moment. But 
no such phrase would apply, even if there were a 
DisrRakLI to make it, to the present Liberal govern- 
ment in Engiand. 

It has astonishing vitality and resistance. A 
little while ago, the opposition seemed confident of 
foreing an appeal to the country. It is doubtful if 
they would now really welcome a dissolution. The 
government is so far from exhaustion or apology 
that it talks, apparently, with confidence, of put- 
ting through a reconstitution of the House of Lords 
before the present Parliament expires. 

Democraey, like Christianity, is a terrible thing. 
It does not know its goal, but it drives on as resist- 
lessly as if it did. It is hard to imagine an Eng- 
land in which rank would count for nothing in 
government. We are not sure we should like to 
see such an England; it would be so different from 
the England we were brought up on. 


Religion and the Churches 

Professor Fisirer proposed that the churches 
be closed for a vear or two to give the Christian 
religion a better chance, and President Suankutn, 
of Wesleyan, forthwith accepted Protessor Fisurr’s 
resignation from the faculty of that college, and 
the Werrkty said something about it whieh in- 
spired the letter from Mr. Powers of Flint, Miehi- 
gan, which is printed on the next page. Mr. 
PoWERS says: 

The writer of this editerial says: “It is obvious 
that nowadays the propagation of the Christian re- 
ligion goes on very extensively outside the churches.” 
Does he mean to imply—and that will be the pub- 
lie’s interpretation—that this religious propagation is 
without the churches’ auspices or given impulse. or 
inspiration? If he means this, there are doubts in 
many minds to be removed. 


We don’t mean to imply anything, but merely 
to disclose an impression that there is a great deal 
of Christianity about whieh does not seem to 
derive immediately from any chureh. Also, it 
might be added, we suppose, that there is more or 
less teaching in the churches which is not Chris- 
tian; but that is an old story. There always has 
been. 

Is there anything reprehensible in the idea that 
the Christian religion is making gains outside of 
the churches? Mr. Powers seems rather resentfw 
of the suggestion. Professor Fisuer, so far as 
we know, was sincerely respectful of the religion, 
but was separated from Wesleyan because he 
seemed to have been impolite to the churches. 
When you think that Wesleyan was named for the 
Wes.eys, and that the special merit of the Wes- 
LEYS was that they broke away from the roofed-in 
ehureches of their time and started something on 
the outside—in the fields; anywhere they could 
find people to listen—the humor of the detach- 
ment of Professor Fister from Wesleyan appears. 

Christianity exists not for the churches, but for 
the people. Any way so the people get it! It 
works outside of the churches sometimes, and.- 
always has. In the end the churches gather the 
erop and are helped. They should be. They are 
very valuable socially, religiously —every way; 
valuable as part of the apparatus of civilization, 
and liable, like the rest of that apparatus, to need 
drastic overhauling from time to time. So it 
is with the schools; so with the courts, the pro- 
fessions — everything. When we speak of the 
churches we do not quite mean The Chureh, which 
represents another idea, more inclusive and more 
exclusively spiritual. 

Our notion about Professor Fisuer was that his 
talk about the echurehes might be in the line of use- 
ful criticism, like Dr. FLEXNER’s biting discourses 
about our colleges and medical schools. 


A Little Off 

When Mr. MorGan took over the business of Har- 
per & Brothers’ Publishing Company, he acquired 
control of HARPER’s MAGAZINE and The North Amer- 
ican Review.— Milwaukee Leader. 





Correct, except (1) that Mr. Moraan never took 
over the business of Harper & Brothers, and (2) 
would not, if he had done so, have acquired control 
of The North American Review, which has never 
belonged to Harper & Brothers, or been controlled 
by them in any way. 
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The Family of Philip 


Hr was a plain man and a practical man; not very 
imaginative, perhaps, certainly no pragmatist. What 
he knew he knew; he walked very straight, and chose 
and kept his direction by the aid of his mother-wit. 
Where that could net go he was all to seek, rather 
piteously, but it went a long way. His temper was 
concrete, forcible, and prompt—humble, moreover. 
Stories told of him show the character of his mind for 
good and ill. When a saint and a mystic mocked him 
with scorn of an ill-reputed village, he made the direct 
appeal to fact. “ Look for yourself,’ he said, as if 
the question had been of buying real estate. Yet he 
was the chosen companion of mystical and saintly souls 
and belonged to a society set apart from other men 
hy deliberate indifference to lands or houses or money 
or good repute or visible success. He knew that reality 
is more than facts and faithfulness more than suc- 
cess, and understanding more than speech. He was 
a silent creature for the most part, but as he could 
meet an objection when there was need, so he could 
make a suggestion, sometimes to his own confusion, as 
when he asked for palpable experience of that» which 
is beyond time and space. ‘ Only show me,” he said; 
“that will be enough.” But he had to learn that it is 
only in the temporal a man can perceive the eternal, 
and only behind the veil of the changing flesh that he 
discerns at last the immutable spirit. At another time, 
with the same literal and practical instinct for the 
fact he faced a problem apparently insoluble. The 
data were—a great crowd and a long journey, and 
there was nothing for anybody to eat—or almost 
nothing. What could be done? He knew all that 
there was to know, he knew that there was one 
basket, with one meager meal, dry and sour, in it, 
which it seemed absurd to count. He did not. sit 
down and wait for manna; he hunted up the boy 
who had five loaves of black barley bread and two salt 
herrings. It would not do much, but it would do to 
begin on. And it did, in the event, do to end on, also, 
to the purpose that the family ef Philip should for- 
ever take heart, though they be but homely souls and 
practical and plain. 

That is the hardest kind of faith which goes ahead 
on inadequate means perfectly understanding their in- 
adequacy. Anybody can live on the interest of his 
debts, but it is not easy to live on an_ insufficient 
salary. One could. after all, renounce the cities and 
live a solitary among the mountains on baked apples 
and hens’ eggs and a huge skim-milk cheese; but who 
then would put one’s clever nephew into college and 
find the right husband for one’s pretty niece’ It is 
so easy to die when life is too hard to live—the 
courage is in continuing to live: in slamming and 
double-locking that door which is always open; in re- 
fusing either to give up a bad business or to keep it 
as a bad business, and laboriously making it over 
into something good, at how ruinous an expenditure of 
travail and tears! Young, gallant, and romantic, 
ALEXANDER could cut the intricate knot, but the sons 
of Pun can use no sword, and though their own 
fingers bleed they must unpick it. Barefoot and 
ragged, Prrer the Hermit could very comfortably 
preach a crusade and thereafter guide it, indifferent 
as to life or death, but how about this count or that 
baron who was accountable for his own vassals, for 
feeding them and leading them and heartening them, 
watching for ambush, watching for disease, looking 


out for fodder and fire, wood and water ?—if he died in’ 


the front of battle, who would get them home again 
to their wives and to their children? Such men’s 
vision assuredly was limited and their reward was 
less than Hermit Prrer’s. Yet they suffered more. 

The imaginative man is proof against pain and im- 
pervious to annoyance, and facts to him are only so 
many points of departure; but to the son of PHILIP, 
where there are not shelters or stepping-stones, they 
are obstacles to throw down by main strength, or base 
metal to transmute by long alchemy; they cannot be 
counted out or flown over or willed away. He knows 
that two and two frequently make five. He knows 
that all men, at some time in their lives, have just a 
little more to bear than they can bear and that it is 
up to him not to make things harder. He shoulders 
all he can carry, and he must carry all he shoulders. 
What he is not sure he can accomplish he dares not 
undertake. Patiently he goes on with what he can, 
and makes his choice and refuses the impossible, though 
called often selfish, though called perhaps mercenary, 
because he knows that if you drop what you have 
undertaken somebody else will have it to carry. 

He is what we call responsible, not because he likes 
the job, but because somebody has to take blame and 
answer for things and put things through: humbly 
cnough, he feels that he is fit for that and can perhaps 
thereby spare another, fit for higher flights and pro- 
founder insights and more mysterious illuminations. 
The light he walks by is scientific, derived from sun 
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and moon, but it serves him. He seeks no stars by 
midday, nor yet noon at fourteen of the clock, but he 
knows when and where to look for Aldebaran and Vega 
and Regulus, and what they can say to his soul; and 
if he misses the sun at glowing zenith on one day, he 
can wait content through lagging afternoon and soft 
dusk and deep infolding night and tardy dawn, till 
noon comes round again. He has a long patience, for 
he has no illusions. Those that think otherwise than 
he about the management of railways or Neo-Impres- 


‘ sionism, the Progressive party or the color blue. he 


does not consign to the devil; he does not even sup- 
pose they bear malice toward himself. The heart of 
man, he knows, is not so deceitful nor so desperately 
wicked that a man may not have a good motive for 
doing a bad action. Original sin he believes in because 
he has found it in himself, and since everybody has to 
fight it, he admires enormously the good fight which 
most men put up. If his sense for fact makes him a 
sturdy plodder, not lightly to be turned aside, and in 
judgment a trifle austere, vet it makes him infinitely 
merciful after the judgment. And from those fixed 
laws which the universe imposes on him he draws 
fertitude and consolation. Just because the tide will 
not stop to keep from wetting his fect, he rejoices that 
beyond the sea’s limits it will not pass, and year by 
vear the rusty goldenrod will bronze the dunes and 
intoxicate thousands of tawny spotted butterflies. Just 
because gravitation will not be abrogated to save him 
a fall on ice, he follows the stars in their courses that 
march untiring, and the comet which an astronomer 
has marked and measured and determined the orbit of, 
tliat shall return on the date appointed, a thousand 
years after the astronomer is dust. Not thinking of 
himself more highly than he ought to think, he gives 
solemn thanks that the world is not made for man 
and is several sizes too big for him. A world made 
according to law he accounts better than if he could 
in truth remold it nearer to the heart’s desire, be- 
cause in the first place you know where you are and 
can lay your plans accordingly, which you could never 
do if everybody, like the woman in the fairy tale, 
aspired to make sunshine and thunder. Furthermore, 
he finds solace and fortitude in the reality and im- 
personality of things, in the great laws that alter not. 
“They all shall wax old as doth « garment, and as a 
vesture shalt thou change them and they shall be 
changed. But thou art the same and thy years shall 
not fail.’ Permanency and mutability are alike to 
him, and they still his soul like the incessant antiphon 
of the surf, where the wave curls and then breaks, the 
roar dwindles and then deepens; they strengthen his 
soul jike the winds that blow through a meuntain 
pass, from the blue peaks to the green lake while the 
sun is climbing, and from the still waters to the far 
czests while the sun declines. The universe is his 
refuge. 





Correspondence 


SHUTTING DOWN THE CHURCHES 
Fuint, Micu., February 11, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I enjoy Harprer’s WEEKLY, and its editorials 
I read with interest. . They seem to me fair, philo- 
sophic, and logically analytical. But permit me to 
ask you if the editorial of the 8th instant, under the 
caption, “Should the Churches Shut Down?” is after 
that order, and if HARPER’s WEEKLY, and periodicals 
generally are not somewhat to blame for the situa- 
tion which causes criticism of the churches. I hope 
I may be pardoned for asking a few questions cog- 
nate, and without being thought impertinent. 

The writer of this editorial says: “It is obvious 
that nowadays the propagation of the Christian re- 
ligion goes on very extensively outside the churches.” 
Does he mean to imply—and that will be the pub- 
lie’s interpretation—that this religious propagation 
is without the churches’ auspices or given impulse, 
or inspiration? If he means this, there are doubts 
in many minds to be removed. 

He adds: “there is more religion in current life 
and current polities than ever was known  before.”, 
That may be true. But who inculeated it? Was this 
more or less conspicuous religion in life and politics 
the gift or instruction of something unakin and ex- 
traneous to the Church? We are not conscious of 
any other center of religious energy and_ influence, 
certainly of none which so denominates itself. Per- 
haps the Chureh is doing what the editor does not 
suspect, and coaxing a condition which he admires, 
but of whose origin he is uninformed. 

He continues, in intimation, in re the Men and 
Religion movement, suggesting failure of this move- 
ment, and rather subtly concludes that it had the 
misfortune of failing ty prevent a decrease in what 
is supposed to be the normal increase of church mem- 
bership. Is this true? The churches, judging from 
their own periodicals, appeared to be quite satisfied 
with the result of this movement. Figures could be 
afforded, but while figures may not lie. they can 
readily deceive. One is never quite sure of the logic 
of figures in a matter outside the immediate scope 
of mathematics. But ten per cent. of 10,000 is quite 
a different matter from ten per cent. of 1.000.000. 
And the two results resnectively are not of like easy 
accomplishment. The Men and Religion movement is 
not ended. Tt has more» task vet. 

But in any reasonable analysis of the condition, 
which if it be unhappy we all deplore, aren’t' others 
somewhat responsible, even HARPER’s WEEKLY? 

Your editor says, should the churches be closed. 
“with what changes would they resume business.” 
This is much like slang, and that which until now 
has had respect, and has, we believe, made many 
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characters revered and honored, through many long 
years, and with which wellnigh all of our good 
and great have had identity, should not be discussed 
or even censured in the terms of slang. It has a 
right to a greater consideration than is implied in 
such language. The Church is not in business. The 
Church is-a perpetual sacri.ce of men for the souls 
of men. It expects no dividend, nor material ad- 
vancement. If it have such, it is because these things 
are added to it. I beg to ask if this fashion of writ- 
ing about the Church isn’t in some degree responsible 
for the lack of reverence which your editor seems to 
note? If so, then he and his ilk are responsible for 
something of the deplored condition. 

Logically I turn to page 13 of your same issue, and 
there I find two instances of what your editor of the 
humor department evidently regarded as wit or hu- 
mor that would appeal to your constituency, one cap- 
tioned “A Strong Sermon,” and the other, “ There’s 
A Reason.” Were these anecdotes (?) constituted in 
their pith of a season or event with no sacred asso- 
ciation there would be nothing provoking a_ smile, 
from anyone, in them. Yet they, as such anecdotes 
run, are mild and little to be faulted save by those 
who have the intrinsic value of religion at heart. 
But they are indicative of the general character of 
the subtle attack through popular instruction of the 
secular press, both magazines and dailies. 

I venture to affirm that among the causes for the 
driftway which has your censure, these public in- 
structors, of which HarPEr’s WEEKLY, it may be un- 
wittingly, is now one, are of the potent, factors. One 
cannot intimateethat a religion or philosophy is with- 
in the right reach of ridicule, save he persuade those 
taught to abandon their reverence and respect for 
the same religion or philosophy. 

Great prosperity induces increased pleasure, and 
increased pleasure is increased personal indulgence, 
and personal indulgence resents and throws off moral 
restraints, and those throwing off moral restraints 
accept with little questioning the philosophic—or 
sophistic—formularies that negative or neutralize 
these once wholesome checks. 

I an, sir, 
W. Duptry Powers. 


REGULATION OF NEWSPAPERS 
East WALPOLE, Mass., February 19, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial, “Mr. Bird Wants a State 
Paper,” in the WErKLY of February 22d, you say that 
“a state paper would be very dull. Its paper wouldn’t 
circulate. You would have just another piece of 
apparatus and no soul in it.” 

The city of Los Angeles, California, publishes and 
circulates 50,000 copies of the Los Angeles Munici- 
pal News. It undoubtedly would be stupid to a 
metropolitan news reader. It is free from murder, 
rape, arson, and divorce, and is certainly dull to those 
who have been educated by a considerable part of the 
newspapers to expect nothing but debauchery, sen- 
suality, and untruths in their daily reading. 

The Los Angeles paper is owned and managed by the 
people of that city, and it gives to each political or- 
ganization an equal space in its columns to state the 
principles of party platform as well as the standing of 
party candidates. Fach party and each candidate has 
an opportunity in that city to state its case. 

I once believed that journalism was a great and re- 
spectable profession in which justice and fair play 
had a place. As a boy, in my father’s home I met 
such men as the elder Samucl Bowles, founder of the 
Springfield Republican, who certainly to-day would 
be out of place as a manager or editor of a modern 
“ vellow journal.” 

You say that a state paper would have no soul in it. 
You may be right. My dictionary defines “soul” as 
“the spiritual, rational, and immortal part in man,” 
and if that definition is anywhere near right a state 
paper on the lines of the Los Angeles News, for in- 
stance, would not have the kind of a soul that you, in 
your comments, refer to. 

Personally, rather than a state paper I would regu- 
late the newspapers. I would compel a newspaper 
which publishes an attack upon a political party or a 
candidate to give an equal space in its columns, if re- 
quested, under certain restrictions, to a rebuttal or 
answer to such an attack. Such a law, I believe, 
would make the newspapers less careless im their seur- 
rilous attacks upon opposing parties and candidates. 
That, you say, would be interfering with the freedom 
and liberty of the press. On the contrary, I believe 
it might give the press more freedom. At all events, 
they are far from free now, as you well know. The 
newspapers are the most potent influence for good or 
evil in this country. Regulation, such as I would 
have, may be impracticable. but something ought to 
be done and some day soon will be done to compel 
better behavior than now exists. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES S. Brrp. 


FOR A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—As an object lesson in proving what enforced 
sanitation means to human beings, the following is 
quoted from the official report of Dr. W. C. Gorgas, 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Canal Zone, dated January 9, 
1913. Annual average death rate among employees 
for the month of 
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A National Department of Health with its regula- 
tions enforced by the power of the Government of 
the United States would restrict the liberty of no 
citizen or community; save hundreds of thousands of 
lives every year; do away with fully one-half of the 
cases of sickness and the suffering and anxieties which 
these now imply, and add millions annually to the 
earning capacity of our taxpayers. 

Joun A. Wyetu, M.D. 
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He is mumblingly told to go mto the parlor 


ENTER THE LANDLADY 


substitute for home. Thousands of 
% people leave home every year, in 
order to live under the sway of a 
landlady. In her domicile they learn 
to become cynics; to make sarcastic 
reference to the food; to bawl over 





to prove, each for himself, that he is 
not part of a menagerie, but a free (a very free) citizen 
living under the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of these United States. 

Ile is quite a commentator. Boarding-house com- 
ment is an art that vies with theatrical criticism— 
transcends it, even. Any old-timer of a boarding-house 
could, by a few well-chosen remarks, ruin the business 
of a $100,000) burlesque show, if he were given a 
column space in a newspaper. As for the neweomer— 
he is not taken cordially into the fold 
until he has made his first joke on the 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


He rings the bell. He is mumblingly told to go into 
the parlor. Here he waits and becomes nervous. What 
little he has already beheld may not be a realization 
of his visions; or it may exceed them. In the latter 
case, he fancies that the furnishings are probably. an 
inglorious and fraudulent display in conjunction with 
a niggardly dining-room. A parlor piano is silent on 
the prune question. _ 

Enter the landlady. Then and there something 
drops within the heart of the prospective boarder. As 
he gazes wistfully upon her for a gleam of his departed 
vision, he becomes tliat much nearer a pessimist. He 
does not believé that she has at her disposal all those 
beautiful things slie has advertised. If she had, she 
would not look thus weary and forlorn. She would 
not enter with that mysterious tranquillity, that cour- 
ageous melancholy as if in full knowledge that a venge- 
ful spirit is ever lurking in the shadows of her house. 





butter. Then le is initiated. 
Anvbody defending the landlady 


would be looked upon with hostility. 
Even the gentle spirit who wandered 
through pleasures and palaces, and 
then paid a swect tribute to home 
would have become a satirist had he 
gone to live in a modern boarding- 





house. Be home ever so sweet, there 
will always be multitudes of the 
younger generation roaming toward 
pleasures and palaces. The _ first 
station on the way is a temporary 
domicile. On the threshold of this 


place the landlacy is encountered. 

Sad to say, the wanderer is not 
likely to appreciate the meritorious 
person who now stands before him. 
He distrusts her immediately. There 
is a weird misgiving in the heart of 
the adventurer as soon as he is con 
fronted by the landlady. There arises 
in him an illogical foreboding of evil, 
the while he is avewedly in quest of 
shelter, food, end varied hospitality. 

At this first meeting is noted the 
contrast between the landlady and the 
refugee’s ideal of her. He expected a 
good, gracious, beneficent, motherly 
person in old-fashioned and pictu- 
resque attire. He hoped that she and 
her surroundings would bespeak gen- 
erosity, luxury, coziness, peace, and 
good-will. Whence this ideal? Per- 
haps from the advertisements. He 
had read the want ads. of Boarders 
Wanted. Ue is a prospective boarder, 
and is wanted. He has some curi- 
osity to see who wants him. 

The advertisement read like 
this: 


unto 


Large small running water, clean 
warm steam telephone, newly fur- 
nished light airy, quiet bath.  Ele- 
gant appointments, excellent table. 


Even should the punctuation be 














out of whack, he mentally assorts the 
particulars as they should be, 


He arranges for quarters and moves in 
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The cause of her gloom is obvious to the experienced 
seeker of furnished rooms. She meets so many fas- 
tidious hunters of happiness (in furnished rooms) that 
her optimism has gone, never to return. Selling a yard 
of lace is irritating work, they say. Selling the sub- 
stitute for a home is a task for a magician. 

The visitor is shown over the house. He inspects the 
room on the second fioor rear and on the fourth floor 
front. He asks a few questions. He must be answered 
in detail and copiously. She must pretend to welcome 
him and exploit the comforts of her household. More 
than that, the * elegant appointments ” must also speak 
tor themselves now. While the landlady is thus de- 
scribing her possessions, she realizes that her visitor 
has formed a positive opinion upon his very entrance, 
and that he could not run away without speaking to 
her; or his opinion may have been irrevocably formed 
upon being told the prices. Although he disliked the 
house at the first glimpse of the interior, or though he 
may have become appalled at the rent, beyond his 
means, he must stay and make a pretense of looking 
over the appointments or disappointments, and then, 
if not satisfied, aver that he will withdraw and cogi- 
tate upon the result of his investigations. All this the 
landlady, in her wisdom, doth know full well. He 
does not surmise that it is wisdom that is the cause 
of her sorrowful aspect. He opines that she is miser- 
able because she has to eat the same food she serves 
her boarders. 

Well, she treats him pleasantly enough, and, as his 
praise of this and that adds to her hope of adding 
him to her list of grumbling guests, she becomes more 
agreeable and human-like. Presently he begins to like 
her. She has a quiet dignity that can be interpreted 
as hospitality and goodly portions cf roast. 

After some deliberation he arranges for quarters and 
moves in. Within the course of a week or two he 
comes..back to his first impression. “He believes that 
she is lacking in some faculty that is present in the 
ordinary specimen of humanity. Of course he is in 
error—in error because he was in search of an ideal 


home, while she is acting in a business capacity. The 
ideal is made the subject of dollars and cents. You 


‘an’t buy happiness unless you are willing to pay more 
than the market price. 

However. let the landlady be described truthfully, 
showing, at the same time, why she is misunderstood. 
Tu the first place, she has, and needs to have, what is 
known as inflexible will-power. She is a philosopher— 
a stoic. She became such after many trials at selling 
happiness for so much per week. In her humble way 
she dabbled with human nature in its needs and its 
dreams. She understands the boarder to the very 
depths of his soul, especially in conjunction with the 
market price of meats and vegetables. She knows that 
if she were to appear more human the boarder would 
take advantage of the fact and inquire why he is not 
served with an adequate size of beefsteak. He might 
even go further and demand to be informed of that 
mystery of mysteries—why he can always tell the day 
of the week by the food that is served. He yearns to 
know why Monday should be indelibly associated in 
his mind with a choice between boiled ham and veal 
cutlets; and so on through the week, day by day. The 
landlady understands, perhaps even too well; other- 
wise, with her systematic mind, she would not order 


it so. And for the sake of various other details of 
her household she keeps aloof from the boarder. It is 
a matter of executive ability and discipline. The 
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boarder is, without ex- 
ception, the wildest 
creature that roams 
the plains of our na- 
tional commonwealth. 
tive him one show of 
tenderness and mercy, 
and his escaping feroc- 
ity would acknowledge 
no bounds. There is 
inherent audacity con- 
nected with his _per- 
sonal constitution and 
by-laws. 

For instance, take 
him at dinner. Sup- 
pose that the steak 
happens to be tough. 
This is an _ accident 
that is likely to hap- 
pen nine times out of 
ten in the best regu- 
lated boarding-house. 
The steak is tough. It 
may be quite nourish- 
ing, as some of the 
tcughest steaks are 
scientifically tested to 
be — more nourishing 
than the juiciest ten- 
derloin. To go into 
particulars: the 
boarding - house steak 
is about four and one- 
half inches in length, 
an inch and a_ half 














wide at one end, and 
an inch wide at the 
other. It is tastily 
decorated with a strip 
of fat along one side, reinforced with a few ten- 
dons, ard contains several attachinents showing where 
it has been half severed and half torn from the 
adjoining part, with the wires still plainly in view. 
The steak aforesaid happens, on this occasion, to be 


When he 


tough. How do the boarders endure it? They are 
intolerant. They make an _ ostentation of their 


knowledge of steaks in the ideal. They wigwag and 
make faces and many signals throughout the dining- 
room, indicating to one another that the toughness of 
the steak is a matter of general perspicacity. Then 
they make farcical attempts to cut off square inches 
thereof. They struggle at their carving. They carve 
through the steak, and continue cutting at the plate, 
making harsh noises issue from between their knives 
and the porcelain. The landlady pretends not to ob- 
serve. Nor does she hear when somebody remarks, 
over the withered and rusty salad, “I wonder who gets 
the edible part of the lettuce.” 

On the subject of food, a certain factor must not be 
neglected. Occupying a distinct position of its own in 


emerges from his room, there she is 


the annals of boarding-house life, the boarding-house 
chicken must receive its proper tribute. The board- 
ing-house chicken. well-established though it be, as 
it makes its regular appearance at Wednesday and 
Sunday dinners, does not pursue its way unquestioned. 
It is described with difficulty. Sometimes it cannot 
be said to be either tough or tender, neither juicy with 
internal juices nor dry for lack of external applica- 
tions and poultices. It may not even be nourishing. 
It may have passed a sepulchral two years in cold 
storage. Still, the boarding-house chicken does not de- 
serve all the calumny that has been heaped upon it. 
It is more sinned against than sinning. 

Newcomers usually remark sagaciously that they 
will give the chicken a fair trial. Perhaps they do 
so. Yet, after the trial is over, and the experimenter 
declares that he will stick to steak henceforth on Wed- 
nesday and Sunday nights, why does he continue to 
insult the memory of the chicken? The vital statistics, 
the ancestry, the physical prowess of the fowl during 
its lifetime. the causes of its death, the length of time 


that may have passed since that iast event, are not 
matters of fair comment to the person who has re- 
sclved to try the chicken just once more. 

Such criticism ‘inevitably reaches the ears of the 


landlady; for, truly, nothing escapes her. Her 
ubiquity is a matter of general solicitude. When the 
roomer enters the house, she is in the hall. When he 


emerges from his room, there she is. When he visits 
a fellow-prisoner, the landiady is near by as he knocks 
at the door, and she is passing in the shadows when 
he says good-night. It is true that each and every 
boarder imagines that the landlady is watching him 
in particular of all others, and that she suspects him 
of something sinister. 

Another phenomenon of the life in furnished rooms 
calls for the guest’s hasty yet ineffectual condemna- 
tion. Upon a time, at the end of his day’s work, he 
arrives at his recom, opens his door, and stares. A 
feeling of strangeness comes over him. He fancies 
that he has made a mistake and entered another per- 
son’s quarters. He falters, and looks around the 


hall. No; he has not made a mistake. Assuredly 
he is at the right room. He re-enters. The room is 
not as it was in the morning. There is another 


bureau; there are two strange chairs; the sofa pil- 
lows are not the same; the big picture is gone from 
the wall. ‘The substitutes are older and tawdrier. 
What does it mean? Is he evicted. He goes to the 
intrusive bureau, opens a drawer, and finds his pos- 
sessions neatly stowed there. Evidently he is not to 
consider himself evicted. He is not an undesirable 
inmate. Something must have happened, though. 
Yea; some newer and worthier boarder has come and 
has been awarded his furniture—had perhaps bar- 
gained for it while the rightful occupant was en- 
gaged at his daily toil. Outrageous! The victim has 
been insulted with these contemptible chattels from 
a worthless part of the house. He rages.. He eats 
dinner in a fury. He confides in his fellows. After- 
ward they congregate in the hall, and they vow that, 
at their next boarding-house, when they negotiate for 
rooms, they will insert in the contract a clause to 
the effect that no article of furniture nor any orna- 
ment nor anything whatsoever in the room shall be 
disturbed during the tenancy. 

Several dramatic critics have asked why it is that, 
in fiction and on the stage, all landladies have seen 
better days, the intimation being that such landladies 
are artificial and stagey. The intimation is wrong. 
The authors drew their characters from life. In real 
life, every landlady has seen better days. The 
boarders doubt her veracity in that. They argue that, 
it better days had been the lot of the particular lady 
with whom they are best acquainted, some atom of 
such welfare would have survived and be evident in 
the manner in which she conducts her house. Still, 
they do not begrudge her these boasts of former 
pride. Let her say that she has seen better days. 
But what does arger the guests is her statement that 
she has kept better boarding-houses. She thereby in- 
sinuates that she has provided for better guests. 
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SP go HE purpose of this article is to sug- 
GD) gest a method of reducing Congres- 
D i sional “ pork barrel” extravagance. 
Pees [t might perhaps be called the local 
iS co-operating plan. 

The ‘Public Buildings” and 
“Rivers and Harbors” bills, which 
have just become law, call for a 
total federal expenditure of over 
ninety million dollars. The former, Public Act 432, 
carries appropriations of $47,473,850, and the lat- 
ter. Public Act 429, demands $47,868,894 from the 
Treasury of the United States. These enormous 
sums challenge our attention. Some of the appro- 
priations are undoubtedly necessary, but others are 
demanded merely by the constituents of individual 
Congressmen. ‘The latter naturally wish to meet 
the demands upon them, for the representative 
who is successful in milking the federal cow into his 
own district’s pail knows that it increases his chances 
of re-election. His fervent efforts for a large amount 
of the public money are perfectly natural. But the 
average citizen wishes to know whether the money is 
expended in the wisest possible way from the stand- 
point of the general government. He is inclined to 
wonder whether federal buildings costing $100,000 
and over are really needed in such places as Globe, 
Arizona; Chadron, Nebraska; Kalispell, Montana: 
Jasper, Alabama; Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Elyria, Ohio, 
for which they are provided; and whether costly im- 
provements to waterways, such, for example, as those 











on Woodbury Creek, New Jersey ($38,000); Black 
Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee rivers, Alabama 


($1,338,500) ; Big Sunflower River, Mississippi ($120,- 
000), and Port Aransas, Texas ($600,000), should 
really be made at national expense without demanding 
some special assistance from the locality mainly 
benefited. 

Under our system of government, where appropria- 
tion bills originate in the House, it seems almost im- 
possible to put things on the right basis without the 
introduction of some new principle which would check 
extravagance automatically. This article proposes a 
plan which, from its very nature, would limit those 
federal grants which are most apt to be abused, in 
proportion to a community’s willingness to contribute 
to the cost of any given measure. It is believed that 
its adoption would greatly facilitate the success of 
the proposed national bydget.-so well outlined by 
President Taft. 


“PORK BARREL” 


SOLUTION 


BY ANSON PHELPS STOKES, JR. 
Secretary of Yale University 


As a tentative basis cf discussion I would suggest 
that it would be fair that ten per cent. of the total 
cost of ordinary federal improvements in the United 
States outside of the District of Columbia under 
“ Rivers and Harbors ” and “ Public Buildings ” appro- 
priations be raised locally in order to secure the re- 
maining ninety per cent. from the national treasury. 
This contingent tenth could be secured in any lawful 
way determined by the local unit. involved, such as 
by a special bond issue or by a grant from taxation, 
or by the voluntary subscriptions of citizens and civic 
bodies. 

The principle involved is a simple and well-known 
cne—namely, that the community which derives the 
main advantage from the dredging of a river or the 
construction of an irrigation dam or the erection of a 
federal building should be called upon * assist the 
central government by directly meeting & small pro- 
portion of the cost. This idea has been,put into com- 
mon operation within our states in some matters such 
as highroad construction, where the state treasury’s 
help in any given locality is often made dependent 
upon county or municipal grants. Is there any reason 
why the same plan should not ve more generally ex- 
tended to the national government? Even here it is 
not entirely unknown. ‘The help of the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with farm demonstration 
work in the South, that of the War Department in 
assisting the militia, that of the Geological Survey in 
co-operating financially with the states in the prepara- 
tion of a national geological map, and that of the 
Post-office Department, under a special Congressional 
appropriation, in offering to contribute to states one- 
third of the cost of constructing » section of experi- 
mental rural free delivery road, are federal prece- 
dents taken almost at random. The frequent co- 
operating subscriptions by Congress toward the cost 
of public monuments, the holding ef international con- 
gresses, etc., are perhaps more familiar examples. I 
am assured by constitutional lawyers of high standing 
that there is no inherent objection to the extension of 
this principle. In fact there is direct authorization for 
it in the recent acts quoted at the beginning of this 
article. The “ Rivers and Harbors ” bill provides that 
the proper officer of the government may “ receive from 
private parties such funds as may be contributed by 
them to be expended in connection with funds appro- 
priated by the United States for any authorized work 
of public improvement of rivers and harbors. . . .” 
There are also in the same act specific cases of con- 
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tingent grants, such as the large appropriation for 
improvements in Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oregon, 
which is to become available only when “ the Secretary 
of War shall be satisfied that said local interests have 
made provision for furnishing the whole of said sum 
of $407,000 and have placed the same to his credit 
and subject to his order in a bank to be designated by 
him.” Similarly in the “ Public Buildings” bill the 
post-office in Bonne Terre, Missouri, to cost $50,000, 
“shall not be begun until the site for the same has 
heen donated and title thereto accepted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury... .” These examples—taken 
from many fields—show that the principle of local co- 
operation in meeting certain kinds of federal expenses 
has already been recognized by Congress. What is 
now needed is its extension through the adoption by 
the national government of a consistent plan which 


may be regularly applied to the two great appropria- 
tion bills under consideration. 


But in the plan under diseussion the work should 
continue to be executed by the national government, 
and the proportion of the local contribution should be 
only enough to keep appropriations within the bounds 
of actual needs. 

It is believed that this requirement of community 
participation in order to secure federal financial help 
would have the following important results: 


1.—It weuld reduce national extravagance. The 
recently published reecrd of a Congressman who 


secured encrmous amounts from the federal treasury 
in a few years to meet the manifold wants of his rural 
constituents would have been impossible under a 
plan which required local tinancial contributions. 
The present system—or rather, lack of system—en- 
courages extravagance by inducing wholesale  log- 
rolling. Money which should be used to advance the 
general welfare of the whole people is frequently 
diverted so as to meet the commercial advantage or 
the local pride of a small group. The all-too-prevalent 
principle “T will vote for your federal building if you 
will vote for mine” inevitably results in recklessness 
so long as it is unrestricted hy the necessity of con- 
sidering home purse-strings. The plan proposed would 
provide the necessary balance wheel of economy by 
transferring to public tinance the well-known rule of 
organized modern benevolence—to belp only those who 
are trying to help themselves. Carnegie libraries and 
subscriptions from the General Education Board to 
colleges throughout the country are witnesses to the 
, (Continued on page 26) 








DEMOCRACY AT ITS BEST 


The Power of the People is Strikingly Exemplified When the Presidency Changes Hands 
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Englishman who comes as a 
visitor to the United States is im- 
pressed by the slight difference be- 
tween the great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon family. There is just 
difference enough, he says, to em- 
phasize the similarity, to show that 
w= they think the same and act the 
same even if their mode of expres- 
sion varies, but basically, or * getting down to brass 
tacks,” as the Westerner might say to the astonish- 
ment of the Englishman (who would eagerly seize 
upon it as a prize Americanism to be treasured and 
let loose to an appreciative audience and_ probably 
translated as “ wait until I get a hammer and nails”), 
the sort of thing that Americans do or think is very 
much the same sort of thing that Englishmen do or 
think. But on one day at least the divergence is great. 
That day is when a President relinquishes the meta- 
phorical scepter and becomes a private citizen, and 
a private citizen is figuratively anointed and becomes 
the President. That day democracy is seen at its 
best. 

To a foreigner who sees an inauguration for the 
first time, but to an Englishman especially, who feels 
himself as much at home in a crowd of English-speak- 
ing people in Washington as he does in London, and 
can enter into the psychology of its component parts 
and needs no interpreter to translate fine distinctions 
of speech or slang or ready wit, an inauguration is a 
wonderfully moving spectacle and gives food for much 
reflection. Its chief charm to the inquiring observer 
is that it is a spectacle without being spectacular. As 
a show it is not worth the meney. Soldiers on parade 
are always inspiring, and a military band will set the 
pulses of the most sluggish to tingling, especially on a 
fine day when all the world is out merrymaking and 
the excitement of the occasion is contagious, but the 
regulars of the United States army are too workman- 
like to be theatrical. They march well, splendidly; 
you feel they are ready for business; but this is pleas- 
ure, not business. Khaki. like the modern dress suit, 
has reduced all men to a common level and robbed 
them of the color that used to make war so picturesque. 
After vou have seen a few regiments of American 
regulars go by the show begins to get a trifle mo- 
notonous, and about that time you contrast it with 
the gorgeousness of the Household Cavalry in their 
glistening breast and back plates, their polished hel- 
mets shining like molten silver, their sweeping plumes, 
their elaborate saddle-cloths. their magnificent chargers 
with bodies as smooth as a maiden’s satin cheek and 
the sheen of satin upon them, whose officers ought to 
he as wicked as one of Ouida’s pet horses to maintain 
their traditions worthily. A“ sovereign’s escort ” of the 
Household Troops is as chromatic as the best-staged 
ballet and rather more real. And when the cavalry 
have jingled past there come the hussars, with their 
comic-opera jackets slung across their shoulders; 
lancers, with their old-fashioned weapons linking the 
day of the telephone with knights in armor; British 
grenadiers in their “ busbies,” a ridiculous head-dress 
when fighting is to be done (and it is left at home 
when business and not pleasure is the object), but 
decidedly decorative on parade. Or as a show simply 
an inauguration does not begin to touch the Lord 
Mayor’s procession when that august functionary is 
inducted into oflice and rides in a huge gilt coach, 
with postilions and outriders and superb footmen 
standing up behind, and functionaries in scarlet and 
vold robes, and all the rest of the magnificence that 
is part of the state the Chief Magistrate of the city 
of London is required to surround himself with. But 
what one doés not see when the sovereign goes in state 
to open Parliament or the Lord Mayor makes his tri- 
umphal entry is the visible expression of democracy, 
and in some things England is more of a democracy 
than the United States. 

At an inauguration, after the troops and the militia 
come the people. For hours President Wilson stood 
on the stand in front of the White House and saw 
passing “ marching clubs” and civic organizations of 
various kinds from all parts of the Union. No doubt 
Mr. Wilson got very tired of it long before the parade 
was over, and after the spectators in the stands had 
seen the soldiers go by and several thousands of their 
fellow-citizens in silk hats and frock-coats tramp over 
the asphalt, they also grew tired and left, wherein for 
once they had the advantage over the President of the 
United States. He had to remain whether he liked 
it or not; they could stay or go, as it pleased them. 
And the majority went. 

In England, as well as in other European countries, 
the people take no active part in a ceremony. that 
corresponds to the inauguration of the President. The 
people are welcomed as spectators, but not as par- 
ticipants. Democratic as England is, it has not yet 
become sufliciently democratic to tolerate the idea that 
a spectacle can be anything else but military, which 
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of course is the survival of the age when power really 
rested on armed force. That day has long gone by, but 
the tradition survives, and probably the English de- 
mocracy itself would be the first and the loudest to 
complain if an attempt was made to throw the tradi- 
tion into the limbo of forgotten things. A democracy 
in a monarchy (a contradiction in terms, but a fact) 
likes to get the worth of its money, and it wouldn’t 
be getting all that it paid for if, instead of being able 
to see soldiers, it had to look at itself marching past. 
That democracy can see any day. It can go out and 
see processions of working-men whenever it wants that 
form of amusement, but that isn’t muc.i of a show. 

It is this difference between the people passively 
looking on and actively participating that marks the 
very vital difference between English and American 
ideas. It is, I repeat, democracy at its best. One 
cannot get away from the thought that the President 
is not inaugurated by the government, or any branch 
of it, or any officials. but actually by the people 
themselves. The official requirements are so simple 
and so quickly over that they form the smallest part 
of the proceedings. The ceremonial of the President- 
elect. going to the Senate Chamber, where there are 
awaiting him the diplomatic corps, the justices of the 
Supreme Court, the members of the Cabinet, and other 
distinguished persons, is simply to give éclat to an 
important occasion, but all that might be omitted 
(as it often has been) and still the inauguration would 
be duly carried out. The one and only thing required 
to transform the President-elect into the President is 
for him to take the oath of office; and here again, 
while as a matter of ceremony it is usually admin- 
istered to him by the Chief Justice of the United 
States so as to lend dignity to the event, the oath 
would be as binding if taken before a justice of the 
peace—before any one, in fact, whether man or woman, 
who has been duly authorized to administer an oath; 
nor is it necessary that it be taken in public with all 
the world as witness. 

From the beginning to the end of an inauguration 
ene feels that everything is in the hands of the people. 
No modern sovereign when he is crowned makes a 
speech in which he pledges himself to a certain line 
of conduct or outlines his programme (although he 
used to at an earlier period of history), because, being 
sovereign, he is not required to make pledges, and if 
he is a constitutional monarch his policy will be that 
of his responsible ministers. When a President de- 
livers his inaugural speech he has signed the contract 
that exists between him and the people, and it is to 
the people he appeals for their support and confidence. 
And one feels this even more strongly after that part 
of the ceremonial of inauguration is over and the 
President stands to review the procession. It is the 
people’s day rather than the President’s, although the 
President is the dominating figure. It is the people 
on the sidewalks and in the stands who have made 
and can unmake the President. It is the people in the 
procession—the men in silk hats and frock-coats— 
who really count, not the regulars and the marines 
and the tars from the battle-ships. 

The people gave and the people took away. One 
thinks of that on the day of inauguration when the 
President and the former President return to the 
White House after the ceremonies at the Capitol. As 
President Wilson went to the stand to review the pro- 
cession, Mr. Taft, no longer President—so great a 
change can a few minutes work—went quietly out of 
the White House. He went as might have gone any 
other private citizen, even the most undistinguished 
or unknown, but yesterday unable to take a step with- 
out the watchful eye of a guard upon him, to-day as 
free to go or come unobserved as any other American 
save one, his successor. Mr. Taft went to the railway 
station, while soldiers and civilians were marching 
past President Wilson and bands were playing “ Hail 
to the Chief,’ with no troop of cavalry to do escort 
duty and no soldiers or policemen to keep the public 
from approaching him. In a way it is pathetic, for 
one feels as if a man who has served in the highest 
station ought not to be allowed such a sudden drop; 
and yet in a way it is also magnificent. From the 
people he came and to the people he returns. It is 
democracy at its best. 

It may not be easy to surrender power after one 
has enjoyed it, but so far as the world can judge in 
Washington it is parted from as lightly as if it were 
a relief and not a regret. When Mr. Taft went, there 
followed him the men he had drawn about him, who, 
like him, went without repinings, with no sullenness, 
with no threats of revenge. It is one of the curious 
things about the capital of the United States that it 
offers no invitation to men whose day of power has 
gone to remain. Occasionally a former member of the 


Cabinet or a former Senator settles down in Wash- 
ington to pass his days here, to earn a living if he 
has to work, to take life at his ease if he has a com- 
petence, but to the majority Washington exists merely 
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so that a definite thing may be done. In other capitals 
there is more permanence, and in England, for instance, 
even if a man is no longer a member of the Cabinet 
he may still be a member of the House of Commons; 
but in Washington, after a man has done his job in 
the Cabinet or Congress, he goes on with his job 
somewhere else. Occasionally a man is lucky enough 
to go out of the Cabinet into Congress, or vice versa, 
but such instances are so rare as to be regarded as 
an especial streak of fortune. Mr. Wilson, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, is one of those exceptional persons. He 
was defeated for re-election and would have left Wash- 
ington with the end of the session, but in the early 
hours of that very day President. Taft signed the bill 
creating the new Department of Labor; and President 
Wilson appointed him the first head of that depart- 
ment, so that Mr. Wilson was able to remain in Wash- 
ington without any break and exchange his salary 
of $7,500 a vear as a member of Congress for the 
$12,000 paid to a member of the Cabinet. 

Democracy not quite at its best is what we have 
seen during the last few days ever since the régime 
changed. We are again witnessing the undignified 
and unpleasant spectacle of the job-hunters trying to 
connect with the jobs, holding down the chairs in the 
anterooms of the members of the Cabinet, waylaying 
Senators and Representatives, camping in hotels and 
boarding-houses, waiting for the appointment that the 
little father of patronage has to bestow. It is not 
an edifying spectacle, and its worst phase is the 
enormous amount of time the new officials must waste 
in listening to the pleas, the demands, the importuni- 
ties of the jobless. They began the day after in- 
auguration (some took time by the forelock and began 
even earlier); they have kept it up day by day; they 
will never stop, not so long as there is breath in their 
bodies and there are jobs to be given to the faithful. 
It is hardest at the beginning of an administration, 
for then the jobs are most numerous and the pressure 
is greatest, and that is the very time when the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet ought to be least disturbed by 
office-seekers. At the beginning of an administration 
the President not only has to formulate his policy, but 
to get some knowledge of the men with whom he has 
to work—and many of them are almost total strangers 
—to learn what are the real duties of his office. No 
matter how well informed the President may be theo- 
retically, usually he has had no practical knowledge 
of what is required of him, and time is needed to 
master the details. Every President is overworked: 
his work is a great deal harder than the public im- 
agines, but the mental and physical strain under which 
he labors during his first six months makes the rest 
of his term seem almost easy in comparison. And 
it is at a time when he should be relieved of as much 
of the drudgery as possible that Mr. Wilson’s prede- 
cessors have been compelled to spend hour after hour, 
in the morning, in the afternoon, at night, listening 
to appeals for place, trying not to give offense, dis- 
posing of “claims” that have no validity. It will 
perhaps be said that this is inevitable in a democracy, 
and that the victors are entitled to the just rewards 
of battle; that the President alone can dispense the 
patronage. Mr. Wilson takes a different view, and 
very wisely has delegated that duty to the Cabinet, 
who will recommend to the President the men to be 
appointed and. will be held responsible for proper 
selections; the President, of course, retaining the right 
to veto any recommendation. This will relieve him of 
much annoyance and enable him to give his undis- 
turbed attention to the great questions which he alone 
ean decide. 

It will be interesting to observe how the new rule 
works. Other Presidents have tried to escape the 
place-hunter, but with indifferent success, and Wash- 
ington, which has a cynical disbelief in any kind of 
reform, is wondering whether President Wilson can 
do what his predecessors found impossible. Senators 
and Representatives who sponsor appointments and 
do not have their requests satisfied will appeal to the 
President, who either must give them a hearing or 
risk giving offense. Still, the pressure on the President 
will be much less than it has been and that will make 
his task easier. Old-stagers in Washington, discussing 
President Wilson’s order, say that it will greatly in- 
crease the power and importance of the Cabinet, and 
that members of Congress will be more anxious to 
cultivate the Cabinet as the dispensers of patronage 
than the President, so that the power of the President 
will decrease as that of the Cabinet enlarges. Hereto- 
fore the Cabinet has found it policy to keep on good 
terms with members of Congress of its own party, 
as, Congress holds the purse-strings and often has an 
inconvenient way of withholding appropriations for 
projects in which members of the Cabinet are especially 
interested. With the power of patronage in the hands 
of the Cabinet they can approach Congress more con- 
fidently when the needs of their departments require 
larger appropriations. 
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there is a monument, erected in 

1901, which commemorates the visit 

ry of Commodere Matthew Calbraith 

A) Perry, the American naval officer 
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known kingdom. At the time of the 
dedication of this monument the Japanese Minister 
of Justice was responsible for the following remark- 
able tribute: 

“Commodore Perry's visit was, in a word, the turn 
of the key which opened the doors of the Japanese 
Empire, an event which paved the way for and ac- 
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celerated an introduction of a new order of things; an 
event that enabled the country to enter upon the 
unprecedented era in national prosperity in which 
we now live. Japan has not forgotten—nor will she 
ever forget—that next to her reigning and most be- 
loved sovereign, whose rare virtue and great wisdom 
is above all praise, she owes her present prosperity 
to the United States of America. After a lapse of 
forty-eight years the people of Japan have come to 
entertain but an uncertain memory of Kurihama, and 
yet it was there that Commodore Perry first trod 
on the soil of Japan and for the first time awoke 
the country from three centuries of slumberous se- 
clusion, and there first gleamed the rays of her new 
era of progress.” 

It is marvelous indeed to think that within the 
memory of man a country hidden from the eyes of 
the outer world for centuries in the seclusion of 
a civilization all its own could have emerged into a 
first-class military and naval power, grown to be a 
leader in the advance of progressive science and me- 
chanics, and challenged successfully to war the strong- 
est nation of Europe. 

That a previous attempt had been made to enter 
into negotiations with the Mikado’s Empire has been 
forgotten by the readers of American history; but 
such an attempt was made, and although it failed it 
is an interesting and romantic story. 

There is living in Newport to-day the sole survivor 
of this expedition of 1846—Rear-Admiral Stephen B. 
Luce, retired, and it is from his recollections and from 
the official documents that have been published in 
Japan and sent to him lately by Naomi Tamguchi, 
commander in the Imperial Japanese Navy, that this 
account has been compiled. From these official Japa- 
nese despatches, reading between the lines, can be 
perceived plainly the reason of the marvelous national 
development; here breathes the spirit of Japanese 
patriotism; the completeness of attention to detail: 
the yearning for development; the aptitude to get 
at the reason and the root of things; the ability to 
learn, mark, and inwardly digest a subject. 

The life-like Japanese sketches which accompany 
this article were drawn by artists of repute who were 
sent on board the ships of this expedition. Every- 
thing was reported and recorded, almost microscopical- 
ly as it were, and nothing was too small to escape 
notice. 

On July 18, 1846, Matsudaira Shimoasano-Kami, a 
frominent official of the fief of Uraga, on the Island 
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of Nippon near Jeddo Bay, wrote to Hlitotsu Yanagi 
Ichitaro, the governor of his province: 


“This morning two strange ships were sighted off 
Oshima (Vries Island) and a number of men were 
despatched at noon. 1 beg to inform you of the above, 
which I have learned from my vassals on duty at the 
garrison of Misaki.” 


This was the first notification received by the locked- 
in kingdom of the coming of the first peaceful mission 
specially sent to treat with Japan on an international 
basis. On the ensuing day the whole coast was in 
a ferment of apprehension and terror. There was a 
wild commotion among the olflicials to whom the de- 
fense of the shores was intrusted; couriers were being 
despatched in ail directions, armed forces and fleets of 
small boats were being hastily collected. A trans- 
lation from another oflicial report gives this account: 


“The report that two ships of a strange country, 
of unequal sizes, were sighted from 10 a.m. onward 
to-day from Katsuyama and other seaside villages in 
the province of Awa, which is in my fief, turns out to 
be true, and they are still visible near Misaki in the 
province of Sagami, though the details cannot be seen 
owing to the distance. They are gradually sailing 
toward Uraga before the south wind. The alarm has 
been communicated to the neighboring fiefs and a 
number of men kept ready for emergencies have been 
marched out to the shore of Katsuyama. I beg to 
inform you of the above as it is transmitted from my 
vassals in the province.” 


There must be many old people in Japan now living 
who remember these days of terror that spread along 
the seacoast. There was small reason for it. It was 
simply an attempt, on the part of the United States, 
to extend the hand of friendship and make overtures 
that were intended as an opening wedge that might 
lead to commercial relations. 

The idea of negotiating a treaty of commerce orig- 
inated in the mind of Mr. Caleb Cushing, who had 
been appointed United States Commissioner to China 
in 1843 and had successfully drawn up a treaty with 
that great empire. China was accessible, but, though 
many nations had attempted in the most friendly 
spirit to get in touch with the powers that controlled 
the terra incognita of Japan, all had failed. Holland 
alone had obtained a partial concession: Dutch mer- 
chants had been allowed for years to occupy a little 
isiand off the coast. Some small traders and mer- 
chants resided there, but not one had ever set foot 
on the mainland. John C, Calhoun, Secretary of State. 
was extremeiy doubtful of Mr. Cushing’s project and 
this is proved by his letter to the latter under the 
date of August, 1844: “ The President,” he wrote, “ has 
taken into consideration your suggestion in your 
private letter to him of the propriety of giving you 
authority to treat with Japan should an opportunity 
offer. It is apprehended that little probability exists 
of effecting any commercial arrangements with that 
country, but as you think it may possibly be accom- 
plished a full power to treat with the Japanese au- 
thorities is herewith transmitted to you in accordance 
with your desire.” 

If Mr. Cushing made any overtures they must have 
come to naught, for there is nothing on view in official 
correspondence. It was left to Mr. Alexander H. 
Kverett, Mr. Cushing’s successor, to continue the at- 
tempt and he was furnished with means that, to all 


intents and purpeses at least, promised success. One 
of the largest and 


finest of the ships of 
the line of that day, 
the U.S.S. Columbus, 
was placed at Mr. 
Kverett’s disposal to 
carry him on his mis- 
sion. The Columbus 
Was under command 
of Captain Thomas 
W. Wyman and flew 
the broad pennant of 
Commodore James 
Biddle, who had won 
renown in the War 
of 1812. The sloop- 
of-war Vincennes, un- 
der Captain Hiram 
Paulding, was to sail 
in company. The ves- 
sels put to sea from 
New York harbor on 
the 4th of June, 1845. 
Mr. Everett was un- 
fortunately taken ill 
early on the voyage 
and was forced with 
his family to leave 
the ship at Rio Ja- 
neiro; Commodore 
Biddle succeeded to 
his functions as com- 
missioner, 

That great caution 
was ‘impressed - upon 
him -is  preved~ by 
the instructions that 
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had been received from the Hon. George Bancroft, 
Secretary of the Navy, who went on to say in his 
letter of instruction: “In an especial manner you 
will take the utmost care to ascertain if the ports of 
Japan are accessible. Should the commissioner in- 
cline to make the effort at gaining access there, you 
will hold your squadron at his disposition for that 
purpose. Should he decline, you may yourself, if you 
see fit, persevere in the design, yet not in such a 
manner as to excite a hostile feeling or a distrust of 
the government of the United States.” 

On the 20th of July, 1846, the Columbus and the 
Vineennes, which had left the Chusan Islands thirteen 
days before, anchored in Jeddo Bay, having under- 
gone a strange experience. 

Just after sighting the headland the Columbus had 
passed two Japanese junks, which sheered off as if 
anxious to avoid the stranger ships. But no sooner 
had both American vessels come fairly inside the noble 
harbor than a number of rowboats put out from shore. 
Apparently without fear they pulled alongside, and, 
making fast, their crews scrambled on board by means 
of the channels, through the open ports, crawling up 
the bows, swarming 
over the like 
Malay boarders. But 
they were unarmed 
and their motives 
seemed peaceful. 

Among the boats 
had come one of large 
size, with a man 
dressed in such a man- 
ner that it was easy 
te perceive he was an 


sides 





oliicial of some high 
position. Nothing was 
done to hinder’ the 
visitors coming on 
board. The sailors 
even assisted some 
ever the sides. But 
soon the crowd = of 


boats began to impede 
the vessel’s* progress, 
and there were such 
numbers on board that 
they actually filled the 


decks. By means of 
sigus—for by word of 
mouth there was no 
means of communica- 
tion—Commodore  Bid- 
dle, who had been ad- 
dressed, with many 


bows, in a long speech 
by the nobleman, made 
plain that he should 
desire to have the 
ship cleared until they 
should drop anchor. A 
few low words spoken 
by the official acted 
like magic; helter-skel- 
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ter over the side into 
their waiting boats 
the chattering crowd dispersed. As soon as_ the 
two ships had anchored and had furled sail it 
was intimated by signs made over the side that 
the strangers might once more come on_ board. 


It was discovered by this time that one or two of 
them had some knowledge of the Dutch language, and 
it was also luckily found out that there was a sailor 
on the Columbus who came originally from Holland. 
Through the medium of this man, acting as_ inter- 
preter, something in the way of conversation was car- 
ried on between Commodore Biddle and another official 
who had been rowed out to the Columbus. He, like 
the first, was. 2 man of authority, as evinced by the 
respect paid him by the swarming crowd. Rather 
emphatically he made it understood that no one was 
to be allowed to land from the ships, and, seeing that 
the boats were passing from the Vincennes to the 
Columbus, he requested that this intercourse should 
be stopped also. But on being shown that it was 
necessary for the ships to communicate with each 
other, with a great show of condescension he allowed 
them to proceed. As evening drew on it was neces- 
sary to clear the decks of the inquisitive visitors: 
this was accomplished by means of the use of signs 
and without the slightest show of force. A letter 
had been handed the visiting oflicial with a request 
that it be delivered to the Emperor. Whether it ever 
reached him is a matter of conjecture. It is certain 
that at that time there was no one in Japan who 
could have translated it. The day following the ar- 
rival of the ships a nobleman very much higher in 
rank than either of the others put off from shore in 
a gaily decorated boat, surrounded by a train of serv- 
ants and retainers, and was received with great cere- 
mony at the gangway of the Columbus. He brought 
with him an interpreter whose knowledge of Dutch 
was proficient, if not fluent, and very plainly did he 
make it understood that the strangers’ visit was un- 
welcome. He stated that it. was customary for armed 
ships anchoring in any Japanese harbor .to land all 
their guns in order to prove that their mission was 
peaceful; being told that this was impossible and 
being asked the reason for the presence of the fleet 








of small boats that surrounded both vessels, he in- 
formed the commodore that they were there to help 
tow his vessels if they wished to move. They were, 
however, intended for an entirely different purpose, 
and, if the Americans had at any time made an at- 
tempt to land, the complexion of matters might have 
changed very suddenly. Wishing to make a survey 
cf the harbor, Biddle despatched some boats to take 
soundings, and although they did not proceed very 
far from the ship 
their work was much 
interfered with by 
the numbers of small 
craft that surround- 
ed and purposely im- 
peded them. 

In the official docu- 
ments is found the 
following report of 
one of the Japanese 
oflicers who boarded 
the Columbus: 





“My vassals on 
duty at the garrison 
at Otsu. were suin- 
moned  vesterday by 
Okubu Inaba-no-Kami 
to his official resi- 
dence at Uraga and 
had the following in- 
struction: 

eT he 


ships of 


strange 
this time 
were questioned — by 
means of an inter- 
preter at Nobi, where 
they have cast an- 
chor and are staying, 
whether they had 
anything to ask for. 
They answered aflirm- 
atively and produced 
«a written application, 
but it was utterly 
unintelligible and is 
now being vigorously 
examined into. = In 
the mean time the 
ships which have come this time are provided with 
abundant arms and formidable arrangements which 
cause much uneasiness to us. But it being impossible 
to lead them into the port of Uraga there is nothing 
for it but to leave them at Nobihama, where they are, 
and guard them there. This plan has been notified 
to the government in Yedo. The reason is that, though 
it is the rule that when ships are led into the port 
they should be disarmed. the strangers of this time 
much not easily 














The commander of 
the smaller ship 


give us reason to fear they will 
deliver up the arms, and it is therefore impossible 
to lead them into the port. It is needless to say 


that one cannot be teo much on one’s guard under 
the circumstances.’ 

“The above being the instruction given by Tnaba- 
no-Kami. ships with a great number of men on board 
were sent out and defensive arrangements are being 
made more strictly than ever. I beg to inform you 
of the above as I learn from my vassals at the said 
place. * OurRa YAMATO-NO-KAMI.” 


Commodore Biddle was informed that it would take 
live or six days for an answer to come from the Em- 
peror, and although it was intimated again very plain- 
ly that his leavinig before the answer was received 
would not be considered impolite he patiently bided 
his time awaiting tle official reply. Day and night 
the ships were surrounded by the fleet of small craft. 
The sailors and many of the officers had come to know 
the little brown people better. One strange thing was 
noticed—the Japanese were suspicious of one another. 
It was only when they thought that they were not 
watched by any of their fellows that they would 
accept any gifts or indulge in any bartering, and it 
had to be done in the utmost secrecy; it was as if 
hey felt that the Emperor’s eye was on them. ‘They 
were, however, very frank and open in the way that 
they took notes on all that they saw, writing in their 
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strange characters voluminous pages in the note-books 
that they carried. Unknown to the officers, an official 
reporter in the shape of an artist had been despatched 
by the authorities on board the ships, and it is from 
his original sketches, now reproduced in America for 
the first time, that the illustrations for this article 
have been made. ‘Though crude to our eyes, they 
represent, doubtless, our appearance to the Japanese. 

The description of the ships translated from the 
Japanese documents shows the marvelous and com- 
prehensive attention to detail of the Mikado’s of- 
ficers. 


“The bigger ship, the Columbicos (7): Length, 421% 
ken; width, 9 1/5 ken: depth, 6 4/5 ken; masts, 33 
ken; broadside, 33 ken; bow, 28 ken; cannons, 83: 
boats. 4; commander, 1; lieutenant, 1; officers, 50: 


sub-oflicers, 3; doctors, 3; cabin officers, 2; head 
sailor, 1; cooks, 4; gunners, 20; carpenters, 4: sail- 


makers, 4; tub-maker, 1; hair-dresser, 1; tailor, 1; 
painter, 1; shoemaker, 1; musicians, 8; soldiers, 80; 
smith, 1. The rest sailors; in all 800 men. 

“The smaller ship, the Wissence (?): Length, 
21 1/10 ken: width, 5 9/10 ken; depth, 4 2/5 ken; 
masts, 25 ken; broadside, 2314 ken; bow, 22 ken; 
cannons, 24; commande, 1: lieutenant, 1: officers, 
25; sub-oflicer, 1; doctors, 2; cabin officers, 2; head 
sailor, 1; gunners, 15: cooks, 4; carpenters, 3; smith, 
1: hair-dresser, 1; musicians, 6; soldiers, 25. ‘The 
rest sailors; in all 200 men. 

“The chief of the smaller ship is Hall who is forty- 
six years old. Bittel | Biddle] is seventy years old. 


Lieutenant, Wimar: officer, Thomas; oflicer of the 
smaller ship, Swolthout.” 
At last the looked-for answer came from Tokio, 


which, being translated by the interpreter to whom 
it was read, van as follows: 


* According to Japanese laws the Japanese may not 
trade except with the Dutch and Chinese. It will not 
be allowed that they make a treaty with America or 
trade with her, as the same is not allowed with any 
other nation. Concerning strange lands, all things 
are fixed at Nagasaki, not here in the bay; therefore 
vou must depart as quickly as possible and not come 
any more to Japan.” , 


Nothing could have been more explicit or to the 
point: it was a dismissal pure and simple. In vain 
did the commodore assure the noblemen who bore the 
Mmperor’s message of the peacefulness of his mission 
and express his hope that this ultimatum might be 
reconsidered. There was nothing but to make an im- 
mediate departure. On the 29th of July the Columbus 
and the Vincennes raised their anchors and spread 
all their sails; but the wind was very light, and, 
seeing this, with an evident intention to “speed the 
parting guest,” the fleet of rowboats undertook to tow 
hoth vessels out of the bay. So, preceded by this 
strange flotilla, with hundreds of oarsmen rowing, or 
rather paddling ahead, the first expedition to Japan 
retired disconifited. 

That despite the friendly behavior of the Japanese 
they were prepared to fight if necessary, that the 
spirit that animated them in the war with Russia 
lived in their bosoms then, is proved by this excerpt 
from a letter of Wada Magobei, a vassal of Shimosa- 
no-Kami. After referring to the uselessness of making 
an attack by water and disparaging. the governor's 
suggestion of arming all the small boats, he writes 
as follows in his own defense: 

“JT said that it would be better to adopt the safest 
measure, which consisted of arraying soldiers on the 
shore and attacking the enemy if they offered to land; 
that the result was as clear as daylight if we fought 
the big ships, which were strongly armed, with com- 
paratively small Japanese ships. The officers reply- 
ing, however, that such a thing could not be proposed 
to the governor, I said that I would do as I was 
directed and fit up big guns on our ships and fight a 
desperate sea fight, with the assurance of defeat and 
the determination of having all the men annihilated. 
. .. It was fortunate that they went away peacefully. 
But they may come back again. In that case it would 
be foolish to provide them with targets to fire their 
cannons at by sending out big ships with many men 


and guns on board. I beg, therefore, to take the 
iiberty to suggest that when strange ships come next 
time boats should be placed near them for watching 
them and big guard-ships at places of defense where 
it is easy for ships to stay; the land should be strictly 
guarded and when they threaten to enter Tokyo Bay 
they should be desperately resisted. As for the method 
of such resistance, I should like to have definite in- 
structions given beforehand.” 

A strange incident had taken place early in the 
morning of departure, showing how completely the 
Japanese governmental spy system was in existence 
at that day. On board each of the two ships there 
had been returned everything that had been given in 
exchange or as presents to the Japanese when they 
had come on board, even such trinkets as knives and 
buttons not being forgotten. It was as if the Japa- 
nese wished to wipe out every evidence of the un- 
welcome visit. But very courteously they had _ re- 
plied to Commodore Biddle’s intimation that he was 
short of fresh vegetables. ‘Three large boat-loads of 
fruits, hundreds of chickens, sweet potatoes, eggplants, 
carrots, and pumpkins were delivered on board. The 
casks also had been replenished with fresh, sweet 
water. It was a great disappointment to Commodore 
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Biddle to leave the shores of this smiling green land 
without having set foot on it; and what he had seen 
of the inhabitants impressed him greatly, as it had 
every one on board the American ships. The intel- 
ligent, alert, and athletic appearance of the Japanese, 
their good manners, and the dignity of bearing of 
the high officials had made every one eager to see more 
of them. Of their women nothing had been seen, and 
it is doubtful if at this early date a European had 
ever set eye on one. | 

In commenting on 
speaks as follows: 

“There can be no doubt but that the interchange 
of civilities between Commodore Biddle and his officers 
and the Japanese ollicials, and the total absence on 
the part of the Americans of any hostile intention, 
must have impressed the Japanese with our friendly 
disposition and disposed them to receive with favor 
the overtures of the American officers who visited 
Japan a few years later.” 


’ 
this first visit, Admiral Luce 
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Ff course the automobile is respousible 
for them! 
That is self-understood. Any time, 


anywhere, if there is something wrong or 
different from what it was years ago, 
ie it is the motor-car’s fault: At least, 
that is what the 98,000,000 people in this country 
whe do not own automobiles say. The million-odd 
favored ones do not often agree with the opinion of 
the overwhelming majority, but in the case of the 
“justice mills” they make an exception. Not only 
do they agree, but they express their opinion of these 
justice mills In more forcible than elegant language— 
language such as would be quite beyond the attain- 
ment of the 98,000,000 non-owners of ears. 

Why are justice mills? Because of human nature’s 
overpowering desire to make “easy” money. Where 
are they? Everywhere. Only in some districts they 
baven’t the chance to become such an unmitigated 
nuisance as to cause the interference of the “ higher 
powers.” Where, however, that great combination of 
a greedy justice of the peace, unprincipled constables, 
and a large number of transitory motor-tourists exists, 
there the justice mill shows to the best advantage. 

A little distance west of Chicago one of the worst of 
these justice mills was in operation for a couple of 
vears—so long, in fact, that its reputation spread 
to all the automobile clubs of the country and at last 
resulted in the arrest, conviction, and punishment of 





JUSTICE MILLS FLOURISH 
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the guilty justices. Tt was a blackmailing scheme par 
excellence; tie Mafia and other famous blackmailing 
societies grew vellow with envy when reading about 


it in the papers. It is claimed on good authority, 
wud was partly proven at the trial of the two 


justices, that no less than $200 per day was collected 
and “ground” in this particular mill. And $200 
per day is a good deal of money even to automobile 
owners, who in the opinion of the general public are 
considered rolling in wealth. 

What stopped that particular justice mill was stu- 
pidity. The constable, by reason of his long years 
of observation of passing cars, ought to have imbibed 
at least a limited amount of knowledge concerning 
their power and speed. That he had learned nothing 
about them shows what kind of a fellow he was. 
At any rate, one nice Sunday there comes sputtering 
along the “trouble road” a huge touring-car of the 
vintage of 1905 or 1906. Even in the heydey of its 
youth -and in full possession of the eleven horse- 
powers supposedly contained in its two cylinders it 
could make only twenty miles an hour on level roads 
and about twenty-five down hill. Yet this foolish 
constable arrested the party (containing a special 
agent of the Automobile Club of Chicago) and swore 
that. the car was going thirty-four miles an hour. 
An appeal against the fine of $25 imposed by the 
obliging justice of the peace resulted, technical ex- 
perts were called in, the agent gave his testimony, 
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and the fine was set aside. That was the end of 
the “ mill.” 

A few weeks later testimony collected by the Chi- 
cago Automebile Club and several other Middle West 
clubs was presente to a grand jury and the “ fining ” 
justice was landed in jail. 

The punishment of this one particular justice called 
the attention of the public to this unsuspected new 
“ oraft,’ and a sudden reduction in the income of 
some two or three hundred other “ courts” and con- 
stables took place. The elimination of dishonest jus- 
tices of the peace is one of the many problems con- 
fronting the American public, and if the “ over- 
reaching’” in the case of automobile parties helps to 
bring this about, it is not too high a price to pay. 
Justice mills of the kind mentioned are to be found 
in every state of the Union; they are particularly 
irequent along the much-traveled automobile roads of 
the Middle West, New York, and New England. 

To fine an offending motorist who tears along the 
country roads in thickly settled sections at a speed 
of forty-five or fifty miles an hour is one thing, 
and a good one at that. To help constables perjure 
themselves and punish the innocent automobile owner 
who foliows the letter and spirit of the law is quite 
another thing. The former kind of magistrate or 
justice should have the hearty co-operation and ap- 
proval of every person, whether owning an automobile 
or not. 
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caught red-handed in the nocturnal appropria- 

tion of Major Hickenlooper’s best breed of 
broilers, was putting up a pretty good fight. He 
was a good deal of a politician in his way, and 
at election times had always exerted a good deal 
of influence with the voters of his own race and 
color, and there were precious few of the new 
progressive ideas with which the old man was not 
moderately familiar. So when the indictment against 
him was read as a preliminary to his trial, and it ap- 
peared that the plaintiffs in this action were “the 
people of the State of Mississippi,” and that they were 
prosecuting “ the said Rastus Johnson, for crimes and 
misdemeanors of the following nature: to wit, that 
the said Rastus Johnson on the evening of the nine- 
teenth of November, between the hours of midnight 
and four o’clock of the following morning, did with 
felonious intent break into the chicken-yard of the said 
Major Hickenlooper. and when there apprehended was 
found to have concealed upon various parts of his 
person seven broilers belonging to the said Major 
Hickenlooper,” Rastus rose up with becoming dignity 
and addressed the court. 

“Do I undahstand, yo’ honah,” he said, “dat dese 
yere proceedin’s, suh, is a-hinstituted by de people o’ 
de State o’ Mississippi?” 

“That is the situation,” replied the judge. 

“Den I mobe, yo’ honah, dat dese vere proceedin’s 
be squushed, suh, on de ground dat de people o’ de 


’ 


State o’ Mississippi hain’t nebber held no referanandum 
on de subject. suh; or ef dey has, it has been widout 
proper notifercation to de people ob de State o’ Missis- 
sippi, an’ has been put t’roo on de quiet, an’ befo’ diss 
yere trial proceeds | demands to see de returns ob dat 
vote authorizin’ mah persecution, suh.” 
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MANAGER: 


CAN ACT? 
* PLEASE, SiR, I’M 


WELL, WHAT MAKES YOU THINK YOU 


\ MOCKING-BIRD.” 


A CANNY SCHEME 
“Tit bet you suffered from rotten hotels on that 
ride of yours through the mountains,” said Wimple- 
ton, after Jinks had returned from a motor tour. 
“Not a bit of it.” said Jinks. “I fixed things so 





that we were arrested every night, and I stayed in the 
country jails at the county’s expense. They were very 
comfortable.” 


AD ASTRA PER REPARTEE 


“ ALL right,” said Chollie, as he gathered himselt 
together after her father had thrown him out of the 
house. “L’ll have you indicted for this.” 


“ Assault and battery, I presume?” grinned the old 
gentleman, 

“Not on your life,” said Chollie. “ Under the Sher- 
man Act. Your daughter and I were about to swap 
vows, and that kick of yours was distinctly an act 
in restraint of trade!” 

And the old man was so pleased that he relented, 
and the next day the engagement was announced. 


A PERTINENT QUERY 
Tue old gentleman looked Perley in the eye. 
“Can you suppert my daughter in the style to 
which she is accustomed?” he demanded. 
“No, Colonel, I can’t,” replied Perley, “* but let me 
ask you, sir, could you have done so at my age?” 


AN EXPLANATION 

“ James,” said Mr. Wiggles to his chauffeur. “I 
have very good reason to believe that somebody be- 
sides myself uses my car. What have you to say on 
the subject?” 

“Well, sir.” said the chauffeur, 
who it can be, but—er—” 

* Well?” said Mr. Wiggles, severely. 

“Well, sir, you know that car is one o’ these new 
self-starters, and it may have been taking a little run 
on its own hook, sir,” said James, his face the picture 
of innocence. 


*T can’t imagine 
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* LADIES, A TOAST: 


‘THE GENTLEMEN, GOD BLESS ’EM!” 
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NOTHING FROM NOTHING—LEAVES NOTHING 
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FITZHUGH LEEAT 


On April 6, 1865, as the main column of the Confederate Army retreated over the bridge near Farm@, Virgini 
closely pressed by the Army of the Potomac, till there remained with him but a handful of brave # Scated 
the movements of the last troops that filed across, There he sat, a grand figure, in his own per@e iast re 
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FEAT THE BRIDGE 


ear Fart, Virginia, Fitzhugh Lee held the town with a small force, gradually diminishing his front, which was 


Seated on his horse near the bridge, he calmly watched the preparations for firing it, and directed 
He fired the last shot and was the last to cross 


brave 
own perme iast remnant of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


By SIOMH RIESENBERG 














A TENEMENT BOYHOOD 
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HE Boy was sailing the Spanish 
Main during arithmetic on a pirate 
ship he had drawn on his slate. 
> Teacher spied him a world away 
and, in a break of temper at a poor 
lesson, launched out at him: 

“You should be ashamed of your- 
RX self! Your father slaves all day in 
the sweat-shop and your mother in 
the tenement to send you to school—and you!—you 
sit there and waste your time in play! Always in 
play! Will you never learn to work!” 

She was unfair, and she knew it. She remembered 
that for a boy of ten he was a voracious reader and 
took no end of pains with his compositions. She re- 
gretted her words, but it was too late. Thirty pairs 
of large eyes turned on the Boy and looked serious re- 
proach at him. 

The Boy’s face paled with the disgrace and—the in- 
justice of it. 

Work! He never could understand just what people 
meant by arorl:! He always wanted to do what was 
right and kind and never refused to help his mother 
in her housework. But evidently that was not work— 
for nobody ever remarked it. They reproached him 
with wanting always to play! 

Well, he did. Hungry as he so often was, he would 
give up eating to play. Tired and sleepy as he always 
was at night, he would give up sleep to play. Work, 
therefore, must be something as hateful as play was 
sweet to him. 

At Teacher’s words and under the gaze of his class- 
mates he felt the hot tears coming. So he shouted 
out, to head them off, 

‘I hate—hate—hate work!” 

And it was for this that he was being kept in after 
school, while the clock on Teacher’s desk tick-tocked 
his playtime—his youth—away! Already had she 
robbed him of what seemed to him whole hours of 
golden play. Over the tenement roofs, through a blur 
of tears, he saw the first afternoon kites of his play- 
mates mounting up into the sunlit sky, their heads 
wagging and tails frisking coquettishly in the brisk, 
spring breeze. Who could tell if another such perfect 
afternoon would ever come again! The best part of 
life itself was slipping away while Teacher was keep- 
ing him a prisoner for a contemptible nothing. Would 
she never stop writing and look up? Oh, he hated her 
this afternoon—her whom he had loved in secret so 
deeply, so slavishly! 

Teacher felt the tears in the Boy. Looking up she 
said gently, 

“You may go, Joey!” 

Jumping to his feet the Boy rushed out of the class- 
room without his accustomed, “ Grafternoon, teacher!” 
She looked after him with a pang. The Boy, as he 
tore down the stairs, knew that he had hurt her, and 
felt a glow of revengeful satisfaction in his heart that 
quenched a little bis own pain. 

And if he ran al! the way to his own home block he 
could still snatch back some precious minutes of play 
of which he had been robbed. He ran—and ran badly, 
stumbling and gasping as a stitching pain entered his 
side; not as he would run the same night, on his toes, 
gloriously, in “ prisoner’s base,” “cops and robbers,” 
and “oyster sale”! 

On crowded Grand Street he bumped into everybody. 
His gasps, as his breath gave out and the stitch in 
his side stabbed him harder, changed to frank sobbing. 
He ran, his hand elasped to his side and tears rolling 
down his cheeks, 





But not until he had reached his own “ block” and 
the front of the tenement in which he lived did he stop. 
Yhen he shot a fearful look at the clock in the 
lutcher’s window—and gasped with surprised joy. 
‘Veacher had kept him only ten minutes! And he had 
hated her and had rushed out rudely! He felt con- 
trite. But he would make it up to her! 

Meanwhile—there was play. 

Now, however, that he was free, began the daily 
delicious agony of deciding where and what to play 
first. The fellows would not be around for an hour. 
There was no playing until night on the street, for it 
was too crowded with cars, wagons, pushearts, and 
passers-by. The docks would be glorious on an after- 
noon like this; but they were the property of “ dock- 
gangs” and “ micks” who robbed and beat all other 
Loys they caught. The open country was miles and 
miles away, no matter in what direction. The Boy 
had never seen it because it cost at least ten cents to 
go and come. And ther were no playgrounds, no 
Seward Park or Hamilton Fish Park on the East 
Side twenty years ago. ' 

There was the roof and kite-flying, of course. He 
had craved for them all day at school. But there, 
too, was the clothes-pole in the back-yard, that he 
could have all to himself at this time of the after- 
noon; and the cellar-door down which he could slide 
as often as he pleased without having to wait his 
turn. It was as hard to give up one as the other. 

His stomach, as usual, decided for-him. He was 
hungry. So he climbed three flights of dark stairs 
to his home. 

“*Lo, mum!” he greeted his mother. As _ usual, 
she was bending at work over her wash-tub and try- 
ing at the same time to soothe Maxey, the baby, who 
was as usual fretting on top of a pile of unfinished 
coats from the shop. At the Boy’s coming, Maxey 
gave a gurgle of joy and stopped his fitful crying, 
and his mother sighed with relief. 

The Boy made straight for the bread-box and 
smeared the bit of butter that his mother had left 
for him over a thick slice of bread. Then fishing out 
of his blouse The Express Mystery; or, Nick Carter 
Arfong the Mail Ban- 
dits, he picked up 


den was plunged in darkness. Nick Carter and Bob 
dropped to the floor. As the bandits rushed toward 
them the detectives’ guns spat like wildcats. 

** Crack! Crack! Crack! 

«ee The game’s up!” yelled Nick Carter. “ Sur- 
render!” 

“*Crash! went the door, and a platoon of police, 
revolvers in hands, burst into the den! ...’ How’s 
that, Chink?” 

“ Chinky ” reflected. 

“J'll give you my book and a toss-up for a penny 
for your book,” he offered. 

The Boy weighed the proposition in a spirit of seri- 
ous commercialism. 

“Nah, I want your book and the penny without 
tossing for it.” 

“ Stingyguts!” angrily denounced Chinky. Then he 
said, propitiatingly, “ All right. Meet you on your 
rvof!” 

And he ducked into the room out of sight. 

The Boy bolted the last piece of crust, tucked his 
cime novel into his blouse again and considered. He 
could go up to his roof through the house and up the 
stairs—but there was nothing to going up that way. 
Or he could go up by climbing up two stories by the 
fire-escape and over the coping on to the roof. That 
would be better. Best of all, however, would be to 
climb down the fire-escape three stories to the yard, 
there to slide awhile down the cellar door, to climb 
up the clothes-pole for a look around, and only then 
to go up to the roof. 

So iic looked down cautiously between his legs to 
see if Mrs. Lipsky’s window was open. If it was, he 
weuld have to give up his plan; for Mrs. Lipsky was 
the sworn foe to boys who climbed the fire-escape past 
her windows. But her window was closed and she 
seemed not to be at home. 

Here was the glorious chance to play fireman 
rescuing a child and to do it as the pictures always 
showed. The fireman, at a dizzy height, a limp body 
over his arm, is making his way down the ladder, 
leaning out far above the sea of white faces looking 
up at him, only his trusty other hand, which holds 





Maxey and a small pil- 
low and wriggled him- : 
self, Maxey, the pillow, ~*~ " 
the dime novel, and the - 
piece of butter-and- 
bread—which he kept 
in his mouth—over the 
window-sill and on to 
the fire-escape, to enjoy 
them all at the same 
time. 

Maxey screwed up 
both his eyes tightly 
and gasped in the glare 
of the sun, but after a 
while became  accus- 
tomed and rested su- 
premely content as he 
felt the Boy’s arm 
about him. But the 
Boy had forgotten 
Maxey in his dime 
sae, which he was de- 
vouring between big 
bites at the bread-and- 
butter. 

“Hey, Joe-e-ey! Wha- 
cher readin’ ?” 

The Boy looked up. 
On a fire-escape in the 
rear of another tene- 
ment on the next block 
was “Chinky.” also 
munching — bread-and- 
butter and also reading 
a dime novel, but un- 
hampered by a_ baby. 
The Boy yelled across 
the title of his dime 
novel. 

“Huh!” yelled back 
“Chinky.”  “ Beteher 
mine’s better!” 

“Betcher! Listen t’ 
this!” And the Boy 
shouted across the 
yards: 

“* Crack! Crack! 

**Nick Carter’s re- 
volvers spat right and 
left, downing a bandit 
at every shot! The 
bandits sprang with 
curses for their guns. 

“*<Tts Nick Car- 
ter!” 

“*Crack! Crack! 
Crack! Crack! 

“<< Out with the 
lights!” yelled Nick 
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Carter to Bob, the Boy 
Detective. Crash! went 
the heavy lamp. The 
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Chinky was already there, flying a kite 
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on to the ladder, keeping both from being dashed to 
destruction or being devoured by the flames. 

The Boy was almost sure he could carry Maxey 
down that way and longed to try it. But the thought 
of what his mother would feel put that out of ques- 
tion. So he deposited Maxey into the room and fore- 
stalled his gathering tears by promising, 

“ Joey’s coming right back, baby!  Joey’s only 
gonna get Maxey a nice—a nice, red apple! Yeh, 
baby ?” 

Baby’s faith in his big brother was great, so he 
stuck his thumb into his mouth and, with his eyes 
large with confidence and expectation, nodded and sat 
down to wait on the pile of unfinished coats for the 
nice, red apple the Boy was going to bring him. 

The Boy himself had stepped out gingerly on to 
the fire-escape and had begun to descend. He held on 
to the siim, iron ladder with but one hand. The other 
was crooked in carrying a_ beautiful, unconscious, 
golden-haired little girl. He saw below him the sea of 
awe-stricken but admiring faces looking up at him. 
He heard the horrified shouts come up faintly to him 
as great tongues of flame shot out of the windows in 
his path. 

But instead of fire, there shot out suddenly from 
Mrs. Lipsky’s window a deluge of cold water full on 
the Boy. He gasped, choked, and almost lost his hold. 
Mrs. Lipsky bad seen him pass her window and was 
now leaning out, dripping pail in hand, scolding and 
gloating down at him. 

A rabble of curses sprang to the Boy’s lips—blis- 
tering curses that could pierce the toughest heart and 
scerch it. He had heard them from the janitor, the 
truck-drivers, from fish-wives on Hester Street and 
from young toughs and old drunkards on the Bowery 
and in Chinatown. Oh, how jhe longed to stab Mrs. 
Lipsky’s heart with them! But he bit them back. 
His mother would hear. 

Drenched, shivering, humiliated, the glow of his 
imagination quenched, the Boy crawled down the re- 
maining stories into the back yard and climbed the 
great mast of a clothes-pole to dry himself in the 
sun. 

Gradually the sun warmed the chill out of his blood 
and his heart and imagination glowed up with visions 
of revenge. Now he was Jesse James and Mrs. Lipsky 
was in his pewer. He had lined up his whole band, 
and at his command they were riddling her with 
bullets. But that made him think of Jim Smiley and 
his wonderful jumping frog full of shot; and because 
it made him smile he gave up that dream and _ be- 
came Bluebeard, and Mrs. Lipsky was one of his 
wives. With a scimitar sharp as a razor he was 
hacking Mrs. Lipsky to pieces while she was shriek- 
ing and begging for mercy. He only laughed fiend- 
ishly and hacked away. 

But a glance aloft showed him Mrs. Lipsky still 
whole and mopping off complacently her still drip- 
ping window-sill. 

At this moment her little son Izzy came into the 
yard to play. The Boy’s heart leaped fiercely. Re- 
venge was his! Now he knew what would really stab 
Mrs. Lipsky’s tough heart as nothing else would—her 
Izzy’s voice raised in wailing. The Boy slid down 
from the pole and made swiftly for Izzy. In his 
imagination he could already hear the full-throated 
hawl of the hated woman’s son—a bawl to laugh at, 
to gloat over! 

* Hello, Jo—-! 

Full on Izzy’s nose landed the Boy’s vengeance. 
The Boy stepped back and looked up at Mrs. Lipsky’s 
window, cager even for the first glimpse of her alarmed 
face. But he heard no heart-satisfying bawl from 
Izzy! Instead there came a choking gasp from the 
little fellow, for the blow and the pain had taken his 
breath away. 

His breast heaved as if it were going to burst and 
great slow tears and blood came down his face. At 
this moment he looked so much like the Boy’s own 
baby brother when he was suffering in fever that the 
Boy couid have torn his own hair out with remorse 
and hatred of himself. 

He clasped Izzy’s face to his bosom, stanched his 
bleeding nose, and thrust all the wealth of his own 
pockets so eagerly upon the youngster and begged 
him so repentantly net to cry, that, when the sting of 
the pain had worn off and he had _ recovered bis 
breath, Izzy only sobbed a little and then backed off 
to examine his newly acquired wealth. 

Still further to quench his remorse the Boy taught 
Izzy how to slide down the cellar door and left him in 
sole possession of it, while he himself climbed up the 
clothes-pole again to look down on him. Izzy now 
looked so happy that the clamp of remorse loosened 
from about the Boy’s heart and he felt in its place 
“a peace out of pain.” 

The genial afternoon sun warmed him and dried 
his water-and-blood-soaked blouse. He lost himself in 
a blissful, dreaming passivity. He had the pole all 
to himself. On one of the many clothes-lines that 
radiated from the great mast to the walls of the 
tenement-houses hung two large bedsheets together. 

The Boy spied them and instantly found himself in 
the rigging of his pirate ship Eldorado, trimming sail 
and keeping a lookout for Spanish treasure galleons. 
Hand over hand he hauled the sails in. As they rode 
siowly in toward him, the sheets bellied grandly in 
the breeze and the pulleys creaked delightfully, as sail 
and tackle should. Every now and then the Boy put 
one hand about the mast and, shading his eyes with 
the other, leaned far out to scan the horizon for prey 
or enemy. The vista of tenement back yards showed 
him no prey that day. 

But the enemy suddenly appeared. The woman to 
whose dull eyes the Boy’s sails were nothing but her 
bedsheets traveling away from her, looked out and 
set up a yell. There was an answering burst of bark- 
ing from the basement, a man’s angry shouts—and 
the janitor and his dog, dread foes to all boys who 
plaved in his yard, dashed out to the attack. 

The janitor was swearing and swishing his wicked 
rattan furiously against the foot of the clothes-pole, 
while his dog was leaping hungrily and eestatically 
writhing as he sprang up toward the Boy. Poor Boy! 
The bold pirate chief became a frightened little boy 
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who whimpered as he crept clingingly down to punish- 
ment and shame... . 

But blows and tears were too matter-of-fact to stand 
out long against the spirit of high youth hungry for 
play. Ten minutes later the last sniffle died away on 
the tenement stairs as the Boy climbed them on his 
way to the roof. 

Outside the door of his own heme he stopped to listen 
for 2 moment. Maxey was crying again and he could 
hear, above the rub-drub of his mother over the wash- 
Loard, her attempts to soothe the baby. 

* Ye-e-es, baby! Joey’s coming! Don’t you hear 
Joey coming? He’ll play with baby!” 

But so tired seemed her voice that it carried no con- 
viction even with Maxey. He would stop erying for 
a moment at Joey’s name and begin again when there 
was no Joey forthcoming. 


reduced the last item of his price to only ten minutes’ 
of flying of Chinky’s kite, instead of all the time till 
the fellows came. : 

Chinky deliberated. The Boy took his Express Mys- 
tery out of his blouse to assist his decision. Chinky at 
once noticed the soaked condition of the dime novel 
and promptly withdrew the penny from the offer. The 
}oy was taken for a moment aback. Recovering poise, 
he pointed out that the book was stained with real 
gore and announced as his final price Chinky’s original 
offer—the penny would have toe be “ tossed” for. But 
Chinky would have to close in with the deal before the 
Boy counted three. 

* Onetwothr-—!” 

“ All right!” yelled Chinky, hastily. 

The Boy lost the “ toss-up ” and the penny went back 
to Chinky’s pocket. The Boy handed him the soggy 

















‘““School for you, Joey—school, as long as father and I have breath in our bodies” 


How the Boy yearned to rush into the house. He 


* could just picture Maxey’s gurgle of delight and the 


glad reiief with which his mother would sigh—her 
voice sounded so tired! But, oh, he could not do it! 
It tore his heart—but he could not give up the roof 
that afternoen! The hours were so short and on the 
roof were fellowship, sunlight, breeze, and sport to 
fill his heart like a heavenly draught for which he was 
parching. For one glad hour then on the roof he would 
give up hours and hours even out of his sleep! 

An inspiration! That was it! He would work 
work like a slave that night in return for his play! 
His mother, to help make both ends meet, unknown 
to his father, worked at those unfinished coats from 
the shop every night after he and his father went to 
bed. But that night the Boy would make his mother 
go to sleep ard he would work on the coats himself. 
He knew how—he could pull cut the bastings, which 
was a large part of her work! Oh, he knew at last 
what work meant—and he would do it gladly, 
eagerly—- 

“Only please, please, not just now—not just now!” 
his lips begged piteously of something invisible. And 
shutting out of his ears Maxey’s crying and_ his 
mother’s tired voice. he fled up the stairs and stumbled 
out on the roof, blinking gladly in the gold of the 
afternoon sun. 

Chinky was already there flying a kite from the top 
ef a brick chimney, but eager for the trade in dime 
novels. Too eager, in fact, for his own good. For the 
Boy, observing his eagerness, announced that the price 
of The Express Mystery had gone up. It was now 
Chinky’s dime novel, the penny—and—he followed with 
a critical eye Chinky’s kite soaring in the heavens— 
and the flying of Chinky’s kite until the fellows came. 

Chinky glared and gulped with indignation and 
warmly invited the Boy, novel and all, to go straight- 
way to 2 region much discussed by orthodox theolo- 
gians, which Chinky indicated with much brevity and 
ieat. The Boy took the invitation coolly, but seemed 
impressed with Chinky’s sincerity of feeling. For he 
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Haepress Mystery and received from Chinky the taut 
string of Chinky’s kite— 

“But only ten minutes, mind ju!” warned Chinky, 
and, sitting down at the foot of the chimney, was soon 
pursuing the mail bandits with Nick Carter. 

The Boy himself, kite string in mouth, climbed to 
the top of the chimney and was soon sprawled out 
there in a fearful and wonderful manner. His body 
avoided the scorching heat and thin smoke that came 
out of the first, third, and fourth vents, and made 
full use of the narrow, six-inch margin between the 
vents ‘and the edge of the chimney—which was also 
the edge of the roof. 

He lay face up, the kite-string gently purring in 
his hand. High above him he saw, between half-shut 
lids, the kite itself—proud beauty—gracefully sway- 
ing and nodding. The sun and the breeze playfully 
jestled each other to caress the Boy’s face—now one 
the stronger, then the other. The Boy let them pour 
ever his lips and eyelids, while the breeze fluttered 
down under the opened collar of his shirt to his neck 
and bosom. It whispered and puffed gently in his ear, 
as a kitten snuffs. Through the Boy’s mind there 
flitted the long. long dreams of Boyhood. 

From ditferent roofs, by ones and twos, like cats to 
the call of catnip, came half a dozen other fellows, 
kites under their arms, to the roof where Chinky and 
the Boy were sitting. Without waste of time or words 
each picked out his chimney and set to kite-flying. 

Each felt, in this heur of perfect sun and wind, that 
speech was superfluous. So each as he lay on his 
chimney-top, kite-string in hand, lost himself in 
creams, while the sun shone and the breeze blew and 
the kite-string murmured if you put it to your ear. 
And below them Chinky was far abroad with the mail 
bandits. 

On to the roof cf 123 stepped out a youngster, alert, 
quick-eved, and restless. His eve took in the half- 
dozen figures sprawling luxuriously on the chimney- 
tops, and his voice broke the silence impatiently. 

“Come on, you lazyguts! Play ‘ follow-master!’ 








Fickle is the heart of boy, even to his pleasures. 

* Hello, Spunky!” came a delighted chorus from the 
chimney-tops. | Kites were hauled in hastily—they 
came in reluctantly, wriggling in protest. Half a 
dozen boys tumbled off half a dozen chimneys. Even 
Chinky shoved his mail bandits into his blouse and 
joined the others about Spunky. For Spunky had 
come at the moment when quiet pleasures were begin- 
ring to pall. 

He was quickly elected 


‘master ”—a foregone: con- 


clusion. For never was “ master” so daring and in- 
ventive in setting the boys “stunts” to follow. He 


led them now to a roof hung heavily with wet wash. 

* Ready!” 

He took hold of some of the clothes-pins that held 
the wash on the line. 

* Ready!” came the answer as from one, 
doing exactly what his “ master” did. 

“Then, one—two—three—pull!” 

Fourteen clothes-pins were yanked off the line and 
a shower of wet wash slushed down to the roof. 

* Take aim!” 

* Master ” and followers “aimed ” their clothes-pins 
at the yawning chasm over the side of the roof. 

* Fire!” 

A shower of clothes-pins shot over the edge of the 
roof and down on to the crowded street below. 

But neither the wrath of the owner of the wash nor 
the fate of the passers-by on the street below engrossed 
the boys so unpleasantly as the “ master’s ” next move. 

For he had climbed out to the unfenced part which 
came to the sheer edge of the roof. From far below 
them came the faint jangling and rumble of street-cars 
and wagons. See male oblivious of where he was, 
the “master” walked rapidly toward the edge until, 


each boy 


“ 


when he was about three feet from it. he turned to 
look at his followers. They were “ following” after 
a fashion—with a tine pretense at leisurely indif- 


ference, 

* Come on, 
great scorn. 

He lined them up facing the edge of the roof. Then 
stepping forward he walked upright to within twelve 
inches of the edge. Taking a piece of chalk out of his 
pocket. be bent down and drew a line on the tin-roofing 
where his toes touched. Straightening up, he wheeled 
briskly on his heel and, marching back, held out the 
piece of chalk without a word to the first of his 
foilowers. 

The face of 


you fraidcats!” taunted the “ master ” in 


the biggest bog wore a sickly, nervous 


smile, while Chinky’s face looked drawn and quivered 
oddly. Somehow the quivering of his face got into the 


nerves of the other boys. They wished he would stop 
it Sut Spunky still held out the chalk remorselessly 
as an executioner. There were nervous whispers of: 

* You do it first!” “ No, you!” “I won't!” 

The largest boy swallowed hard, took the piece of 
chalk Gut of the “master’s” hand. and stepped gingerly 
toward the white line gleaming so terribly near the 
edge of things. When he returned he was as white as 
the piece of chalk he handed to the Boy. 

The Boy’s fingers seemed to have grown stiff as he 
tuok it, and the stiffness seemed to spread to his heart, 
throat, and Icgs as he sidled forward toward the edge 
of the chasm whose bottom he could not see. But at 
every step the windows of the fourth stories of the 
houses across the street, then those of the third and 
the second, opened their eyes at him as if to watch the 
coming disaster. 

The Boy’s heart was clamped as if by some vise, but 
something was pushing him irresistibly onward. Inch 
by inch he sidled his toes until they touched the chalk 


line. Then with every fiber in him taut he turned his 
back on the street. A chill crept through him; but he 
gathered himself together and walked slowly back to 


his mates. 

A wave of nausea swept over him as he gave the 
chalk to Chinky, and his heart, released from its clamp, 
jumped and thumped violently. But a deep breath 
fixed both and he turned to watch Chinky’s struggle 
wit!) paralysis as he tried to step forward. 

The tirst follower was clattering a breakdown on the 
tin-roofing. None of the boys looked at him, but all 
of them knew why he was doing it and prayed fervently 
thet he would accomplish his design. The tin made a 
tremendous clatter But it looked as if the tenants on 


the top floor under them were all deaf, for no one 
appeared, 

And meanwhile the “master” was stepping out 
again toward the edge of the roof. This time he was 
working his toes inch by inch even beyond the first 
tine. Would he never stop? Numbness, quivering, 


and nausea among his followers as they watched them 
~-and still the “ master ” was coaxing his accursed toes 
forward! 

At last! A storm of curses and scolding came from 
the rear and the janitor at the head of a crowd of 
irate tenants broke out of the stair-well and rushed 
toward the boys. The horrid spell snapped! With 
whoops of delight the whole band dashed for the next 
roof, plunged down the stairs, and shot down tive 
stories along well-smoothed banisters. It was a zest- 
ful, tingling handful of boys that emerged into the 
back yard of Number 129, 

“What ’ll we play?” 

‘Cross tag!” 

“Huh!” answered a chorus. 

“Drop the hankehf!” 


* Sissy!” commented the chorus, contemptuously. 

* Baseball!” 

‘Baseball! ’Rah for baseball! Jakey, getcher 
ball!” 

Jakey produced a triumph of ball-making. It was 


s encased in a piece of red bandana 
From behind the cellar 
” a barrel stave, and 


a small wad of r 
and tied ng with top-cord. 
door the Boy produced his * bat, 
caps were converted into gloves. 

Sides were chosen and the “diamond” was laid out. 
The clothes-pole was “ home plate,” the yard pump was 
first base, and so on. The pitcher also played first and 
third bases, the second baseman playing all the other 
positions except that of catcher. 

The pitcher rubbed the ball with his hands, twisted 
his face and body up fearfully, writhed. undid himself, 
and let the ball go. Came the sound of a soul-satisfy- 
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ing thwack of bat on ball—and the crash and splinter- 
ing of breaking window-glass! 

The next moment the half-dozen small boys wildly 
clambered up sheds, over ten-foot fences, over moun- 
tains of great packing-cases—never stopping until they 
had reached an isle of safety on top of a large shed 
that steod at the junction of four back yards. Here 
the boys squatted gloomily to listen to the gathering 
sounds of wrath from the yard of 129. They could 
hear the janitor of tlie house and the grocer whose 
window they had broken telling eachother to call the 
police. 

Deep gloom descended on the silent group. Their 
best ball and the last back yard were lost to them! 
They had broken windows in every available back yard 


on the block and the next bleck—though, Heaven 
knew, they took no pleasure in doing it! Although 


not a werd had been spoken, feeling was at high ten- 
sion. Then it broke! 

*You’re a fine one!” girded 
Boy, as the cause of the trouble. 
The Boy sprang to his feet. 

“Who's a fine one?” he snarled. “ Bust you in th’ 
eye!” And the two were in a blur of flying arms and 
lists. 

As soon as both fighters showed that their heat was 
beginning to cool, the enlookers, with delicate tact and 
sympathy, threw themselves as a body upon them and, 
with a great show of effort, tore them apart. Spunky, 
by virtue of his prestige in the gang, commanded the 
two panting fighters to “Shake han’s!” 

There was a fine glowering and fierce refusal from 
hoth sides. But the gang lifted the voice of popular 
clamor, which will net be denied, and the two war- 
riors shook hands, wiped bruised noses with the backs 
of their hands, tucked their bleuses in, and sat down 
on the opposite sides of the shed. Chinky’s proposal 
to read aloud from The Express Mystery was eagerly 
accepted. 

Thereupon Chinky sprawled himself out at full 
length on his stomach, his chin propped on his hands, 
the novel under his eves. Three boys promptly made 
a pillow of Chinky’s soft length and the rest of the 
bevs in turn made pillows of them. 

Chinky’s voice spelling out Romance and Adventure, 
in a low stage tone, had the deepening twilight all to 
itself. Tlis voice sank lower as the imagination and 
the day’s decline wove their spell more and more. The 
hoys were far away from their tenement world in an- 
other—a more wonderful world where zest of adven- 
ture was. every-day food and where things always 
ended well for the righteous, 

* Sa-a-amm-e-e-e !” 


“second base” at the 


Out of a tenement window half a block away a 
woman’s voice was calling. It broke the charmed 
forgetfulness. Vanished like a lovely dream was. the 


Chinky stopped reading and 
Was Sammie. 
the distant 


wolden realm of romance, 
stirred uneasily. To his mother Chinky 

“ Wha-at!” called Chinky, sulkilv. to 
voice, though he knew very well what. 
“Come right up!” came the crisp answer. 

“Gee!” Chinky muttered, resentfully. | But he 
tucked the mail bandits back into his blouse and, 
climbing slowly down from the shed, disappeared into 
the gi athering gloom. 

It had come—the hour of drab duty, of Work! 

Everywhere about them lights were appearing in the 
tenement windows. Evening meals were being pre- 
pared and there were tedious errands to the stores 
to be run. Sullenly each boy awaited his call. 

*[—itz—-i—ick! Coom = arovf!” came another 
woman’s call in Yiddish. The “ gang” snickered. 
Itzik glared at them angrily. But he was only a small 
Loy; the tears gathered in his eyes and he could only 
scramble down at once. On the shed was left a shame- 
faced, rebuked silence. Each boy remembered that his 
own mother spoke Yiddish also. 

* Sehmu-ulke-e! Come right up!” 

The boys all turned expectantly to Spunky—he the 
intrepid “ master ” of the roof. How would he meet 
his mother’s call? He felt himself on trial. 

*T won’t!” he shouted back, flatly. 

In the silence about’ him he read admiration, in- 
terest, expectation. Who would prevail—Spunky or 
his mother? 

But after a second appeal the mother’s voice capitu- 
lated wearily. Schmulkey looked up with an expres- 
sion of triumph. 

At once the silence changed in character. It was 
now charged with virtuous disapproval—cold  dis- 
approval at Spunky’s lack of loyalty toward the 
mother that bore him. Poor Spunky! He was tasting 
the fickleness and the withering rebuke with which 
mobs so often turn on and discard their erstwhile 
heroes. 

With ostentatious goodness one by one the boys 
climbed down and went to their mothers. leaving 
Spunky alone on the shed in the darkness, like Lucifer, 
gnawing his heart in proud and bitter solitude. 

The Boy opened the door of his home very quietly 
the width of a erack and, watching his chance. dodged 
into the bedroom, where he slipped off his blood-and- 
watery blouse and took another out of the bureau. 

‘Is that you, Joey?” his mother called from the 
kitchen where she was setting the table. 

“Yes, momsy. Just gettin’ somethin’. Be 
out.” 

Throwing his soiled blouse far under the bed, he 
stole behind his mother as she was bending over the 

table and contritely pecked a kiss below her ear. As 
= lookéd at her, something in her tired, patient face, 


right 


and a movement of his own heart, made him = sud- 
denly fling his arms about her neck tightly and cry 


out passionately, with a sob in his voice. 

“Oh, momsy, momsy darling! when 
oh, how Vl work for you! . 

His mother kissed him with the side of her lips and 
the Boy asked tenderly, 

“What ’Il I buy to-night, moms?” 

“Tomatoes, dear. Get the money in—” 

“ Aw-w, mummy,” he coaxed, “let me buy pickles 
to-night; please mummy! Yeh? You never buy 
pickles, and T love ’em! Please, mummy— 

* All right, dear, only hurry— 

The door banged and there was a 


I’m a man, 


furious rattle 


1s 


of heels against the bannisters as the Boy shot down 
on his errand. Coming up again, however, took 
much longer. For at every landing, when no one 
was about, he stopped to nibble the warts and the 
ends of the pickles. 

All through supper, which he hurried, the Boy kept 
his face hidden in Chinky’s dime novel as he ate, for 
fear lest his father should notice ‘that he had been 


fighting. But, as usual, his father was too tired from 
his day’s work in the shop to do much more than eat. 
After supper the Boy tied one of his mother’s 


aprons about his neck and helped her wash dishes. 


Followed then golden hours of play. Jumping 
over rows of milk-cans and over pumps; vaulting 
competitions over stoop railings; racing and jump- 
ing with and without starts; ‘ prisoner’s base ”—- 
that king of boys’ street games; “ oyster sale;” “ cross 
tag;” “ passwalk;” “ Johnny-ride-a-pony.” — Hours 


when the Boy’s spirit and heels were tipped with 
wings! Hours of triumph and chagrin which would 
be lived over again that night in his dreams and in 
later years in ‘his waking dreams of Memory! Oh, 
the keen, good joy of playtime! 

It was well on toward midnight that a little Boy 
dragged his utterly worn-out and perspired body up 
the stairs of his tenement home. 

His mother was up alone and stitching at the new 
pile of unfinished coats from the shop, which she had 
hidden out of sight until her husband had gone to 
hed. 

“So late, 
fully. 

The Boy straightened up drooping head and, 
marching up to his mother, laid his hands on her work. 

“Now, mummy, lissen!” he whispered, ‘ you're 
gonna go to sleep. ’m gonna do the coats to-night!” 

Go to sleep yourself,” his mother whispered back. 
* You'll be sleepy in school to-morrow.” 


Joey!” his mother whispered, reproach- 


his 


But he would not hear of it. Ue had had a 
glorious day of it. Satistied to overflowing was his 


hunger for play. 

And suddenly, even above the clamor of his body 
for rest, for sleep, like a transformation, he felt a 
great hunger for something stern and manly—Work! 
As ardently as a few hours before he hated it, so he 
now craved for work! He wanted to work for his 
mother, for his father, for Maxey!” 

‘Mummy, mummy!” he urged in a_ passionate 
whisper, pulling her work from her hands, * let me 
do it for vou, darling! Go to bed, dear, and let me 





work! Piease. please. please! Oh, [ know how to 
work. Vl learn it. You'll see I will! Just let me 
show you—” 


But his mother desperately snatched the garment 
from his hands. 

“No, Joey, no! Dear God, help me! 
not this for you! School for you, Joey; school as long 
as father and 1 have breath in our bodies...” ‘Then 
she pleaded with him. * Please, Joey, go to sleep.” 

The Boy was not to be moved. 

“Then if you won’t let me work for you,” 
pered, determinedly, “ VIL stay up, too, an’ 
know how to pull bastings out.’ 

Taking another garment from off the pile of coats, 
he sat down with it in his hands, his back to the 
pile. He had found the meaning of work, and nothing 
would keep him back from it! 

His mother looked helplessly down upon him. 
sight seemed to tear at her heart. But there 


Not this— 


he whis- 
work! | 


The 
Was 


something there, too, that brought a sweet thrill to 
her heart. So she smiled wanly, and wisely let 
Nature act as her ally. 

The clock on the mantel tick-tocked contentedly. 


The Boy found it more restful at first to lie back on 
the pile of coats as he worked. His fingers pulled 
at the bastings, but his mind relived that evening’s 
play. Twice in * prisoner’s base” he had missed catch- 
ing boys. So that even his own captain had called 
him ‘ butter-fingers.” That was bad. The name 
would have to be lived down. But there was that 
brilliant rescue he had made of four * prisoners” by 
a bold dash in the same game, just before the police- 
man broke up the game. That was glorious! How 
the gang shouted! They would forget the “ butter- 
fingers.” 

Then, all at once, he brought his mind up short. 
His fingers had skipped some stitches. That was not 


really working. But he wanted really to work. Then 
his mind had to work with his fingers. Away with 


thoughts of play! How could he pull more bastings 
at a time than he did? 

He discovered a way. 
at once, the way he did when 
“cops and robbers” that night. Chinky’s cap- 
tain tried to rescue him, but The Boy pulled up 
his mind again and brought it back te work. 

This time he invented a still better way to pull 
bastings. Even his mother could not pull as many 
bastings as he with his way. At last he had 
triumphed over his truant mind. He had forced it 
to go to work when it wanted to play. ... It wanted 
to run off to play . but it had to work... to 
work ... to work, : 

It took his mother quite some effort to lift the 
sleeping boy gently from the pile of coats and to walk 
him over to the bed where her husband slept. For 
the Boy was quite a big Boy for ten years. His head 
reached and rested on her bosom so that she had to 
bend her head only a little to kiss his warm, damp 
hair. 

She undressed him gently and tucked him under 
cover. Her husband opened his eyes for a moment, 
put his arm protectingly over the Boy, and whispered, 

“Why, Annie, you should go to sleep, dear.” 

“Yes. Harry, I’m going,” she whispered back. 

“But promise me you'll go now.” 

“ All right. dear.” 

But she remained sitting on 
for some time longer—smoothing, stroking the Boy’s 
arm softly as it lay on her lap. Her mouth was 
drooped at the corners wearily and her eyes for a 
long time gazed out unseeing in the warm. slumbrous 
darkness of the bedroom. Then with a hardly audible 
sigh she gently laid the Boey’s arm down and Stole 
back to her pile of unfinished sewing. 


He would use all his fingers 
he caught Chinky at 


the edge of the bed 
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Miss Sinclair’s “ The Combined Maze” 


WROME ten years ago Mr. Henry James 
-2< wrote a paper in which, despite the 
» complexity of his “later manner,” 
sxe he could be descried, by a penetrating 
ey reader, beating his wings against the 
Ye bars of Anglo-American propriety. 
He complained that English and 
iS American novelists permitted some 
vague but awful authority to tell 
them what they should or should not mention, and 
that no one had the courage to ask the reason why. 
\ccordingly continental critics were justly charging 
us with hypocrisy, with “a conspiracy of silence,” with 
blind obedience to a convention which shut out a host 
of subjects from our writings and prescribed the mode 
of treatment for those which it admitted. We dared 
not, said Mr. James, deal frankly even with our own 
life. Feminization, he thought, was the root of the 
evil. We were tied, most of us, to women’s apron- 
strings: we were so “ generally mild,” said he, because 
we were so “generally feminine.” Then followed a 
vassage which to the male readers of that day was 
most humiliating. There were, said Mr. James, signs 
of a new era approaching, and already many kinds of 
cmancipation “ were in the air.” But had male writers 
any part in this new awakening? Far from it. Male 
writers were still lingering behind with the pirates 
and pistols and police and jungle beasts. It was woman 
who was breaking through the convention. The novel 
dealing with the relation between the sexes was _ be- 
coming woman’s work. He concluded with a_ vivid 
picture of women bursting out into joyous and _ tur- 
bulent impropriety, and ultimately, perhaps, letting 
men come too. 

It was in essentials a true prophecy, as the last ten 
years have shown, but the change has not come about 
in the exciting manner that he had led us to expect. 
The relations of the sexes have become men’s work 
as well as women’s, and if more men than women are 
still lingering behind with the pistols and_ pirates 
it is from preference and not for shame. But it has 
all been very gradual and by a sort of common con- 
sent, and it is hard to associate the idea of insurgency 
or moral daring with matters now so commonplace. 

That is the provoking thing about these social 
changes when looked at from behind. Seen from be- 
fore they seem difficult and dangerous, not to be 
brought about without a conflagration. Then, gradu- 
ally, everybody forms the habit of them without know- 
ing it. The old fogy is soon repeating sleepily the 
furious radicalism of yesteryear, and the stand-patter, 
while standing just as patly, seems to have forgotten 
where he stood before. 

And so in this matter of Mr. James’s “ emancipa- 
tions” and those bold women pioneers of his—the 
change has come about without a battle-cry or a 
martyr’s groan or any element of the picturesque. In- 
deed, so far as the casualties are concerned, I have 
never met any one who admitted so much as the loss 
of a private opinion during the whole affray or com- 
plained of a single pang in his inmost sense of pro- 
priety. Yet it is beyond question that our books are 
far more plain-spoken than they were and that so- 
ciety’s conversation is by no means proper as measured 
by that former standard. And where is the wratli 
of Mr. Willian: Winter over the “Second Mrs. Tai- 
queray,” and where is the hot shame of the anti- 
Ihsenite, and where is the indignant blush of the New 
York Police Department as it purged 4he stage of a 
play by Bernard Shaw? The tale of~Dido and Aineas 
that was onee read only by our children in school 
may now be found expanded and in English on the 
library table of our tenderest business man. It should, 
of course, be a familiar experience. Philosophers have 
told us again and again that society never renounces 
an opinion, but merely lives it down. Having de- 
clared that a particular road leads surely to perdition, 
it takes it and forgets. Yet these things do seem 
rather odd in retrospect when one recalls the fuss 
and the fury and the awful warnings at the start. 

I am reminded of these dead matters by Miss May 
Sinclair’s latest novel, T’he Combined Maze. Not that 
Miss Sinclair hurls defiance at propriety. On the 
contrary, she breaks through no convention whatever, 
and her book is of a piece with current moralities, 
irreproachable to prudes, invulnerable even to the at- 
tacks of professional literary innocence. Yet, like a 
hundred other novels of to-day and yesterday, it does 
deal frankly with the sexual relations; and ten years 
ago she might have been rated among Mr. James’s 
“emancipated ”; she might have been taken for one 
of those Jacobite pioneers. It is hard now to im- 
agine it. 

Very simple cockney folk suffice her for characters 
in this new novel of hers and very simple cockney 
and personal questions suffice her for its problems. 
Randall Ransome is not a genius, like the cockney 
poet-hero of The Divine Fire, and he has not an artist’s 
soul to be kept burning or a literary career to be 
worked out at the cost of some weariness to those 
readers who do not care particularly about the London 
magazines. There is no trace of bookishness about 
these new characters. She evidently knows the people 
through and through and has bent her energies, not to 
giving them “ ideas” or making them vehicles for bits 
of literary criticism, but to putting the breath of life 
into them; and in this she has sueceeded to a degree 
not attained in the earlier novel. It would seem that 
very wisely she had made up her mind to cultivate 
her garden. 

For The Divine Fire, high as it stood among the 
things of its day, and high as it now stands when 
compared with the author’s later novels, was, after all, 
a work of much pretension and only partial fulfilment. 
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BY F. M. COLBY 


A wise person does not set about giving specific illus- 
trations of a fire that is divine. Of course if one takes 
for his hero a sculptor one does not have to show 
that sculptor’s statue, and if one takes a singer one 
does not have to make him sing. But a literary genius, 
as a novel hero, must be allowed to say a little some- 
thing now and then; and when he does talk, out leaps 
the guilty secret that he is not a genius at all. Given 
an author who is not a genius, how in the world are 
the concrete specimens of the work of a genius to be 
produced? How make one’s poet flash forth the divine 
fire if one is neither divine nor fiery oneself? That 
difficult problem, akin to squaring the circle or haul- 
ing oneself up by the boot-straps, was precisely the 
problem that Miss Sinclair attacked in The Divine 
Fire. Her courage was splendid. She flung defiance 
in the face of the axiom that ex nihilo nihil fit. Angels 
could do no more. For instead of doing as novelists 
generally do who take a genius for a hero—instead 
of following the policy of masterly concealment, keep- 
ing the genius part of him curtained and expatiating 
only on its effects, never by any chance giving a 
sample of it—Miss Sinclair cast discretion to the 
winds. She not only proclaimed her hero a rare poet, 
but she quoted from his “ works.” And so with utter 
recklessness the cat was let out of the bag, and any 
one could see that the poet was not a poet, but a 
rather ordinary contributor to the columns of the Lon- 
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don Spectator; that the genius was not a genius, but 
a scarcely extraordinary litétary inmate of the Brit- 
ish Who’s Who. Yet somehow she did contrive to 
keep up the illusion that, Ritkman, her hero, was, as 
a poet, not half bad, even while, out of his own mouth, 
she damned him. And therein lay the triumph of 
The Divine Fire. It ought to have been utterly ridicu- 
lous, and it was not. 

In The Combined Maze she has abandoned all such 
ultra-crepidarian endeavors. She has returned to her 
cockneys, but this time to actual cockneys who have 
not thought of producing a literary masterpiece. Ran- 
some, the hero, is an athlete by nature and a small 
clerk by profession, untroubled by any thoughts, in- 
capable of any subtleties. and on the whole almost in- 
articulate save through the medium of slang. Com- 
pletely absorbed in somewhat elementary physical and 
moral concerns, his view of matters intellectual, such 
as those which perturbed the characters of The Divine 
Fire, may be summed up in his retort to a fellow- 
member of his gymnasium: 

“*Tnt’lee’ be blowed,’ said Ransome.” 

This gymnasium, known as the Polytechnic Gym- 
nasium, or Poly. Gym., answered all the needs of his 
nature. 

“He was not yet aware of any soul in him apart 
from that abounding and sufficing physical energy ex- 
pressed in Fitness, nor was he violently conscious of 
any moral sense apart from Decency.” 

His father was an unsuccessful apothecary, addicted 
to stealthy drinking, an uncomfortable old party, at 
once drunken and dignified, whom his son called alter- 
nately the “Old Poreupine” and the “ Humming- 
Bird”; his mother was a good soul who insisted on 
the fiction that her husband was a righteous, sober 
man unaccountably afflicted with headaches. What 
with the headaches and the hypocrisy Ransome’s home 
gave small scope to his young energies and he let them 
out in hard physical training and in the exhibitions 
at the Poly. Gym. 

“So far, in his way, he testified, he bore his torch. 
Confined as he was in a mahogany pen, born and 
brought up in the odor of drugs, and surrounded by 
every ignominious sign of disease and infirmity, his 
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dream was yet of cleanness, of health, and the splendor 
of physical perfection. The thing that young Ransome 
most loathed and abhorred was Flabbiness; next to 
Flabbiness, Weediness; ... of Weediness his father 
being the prime example; while for Flabbiness young 
Mercier, his father’s assistant—well, Mercier, as he 
said, ‘took the biscuit.’ ” 

There are very graphie descriptions of this Poly. 
Gym., and praises of athleticism, and almost rapturous 
accounts of the bodily perfections of the hero who 
“should have sailed with the Vikings or fought with 
Cromwell’s Tronsides, or, better still, he should have 
run half-naked, splendidly pagan, bearing the torch 
of Marathon” instead of keeping books in his ma- 
hogany pen in Woolridge’s furniture shop. And there 
is much about one Winnie -Dymond, the young girl 
in black stockings and blue knickerbockers who runs 
before him in the “Combined Maze,” which was an 
elaborate figure in the public exercises at the Poly. 
Gym. She too is a person of very simple, sturdy 
faiths, clean mind, and exceedingly limited powers of 
expression. Toward her he is drawn by a love not 
incompatible with Decency and Fitness. But toward 
Violet Usher, who comes later on the scene, he is drawn 
more powerfully by a feeling that does not reckon 
with those inner sanctions. For Violet is beautiful 
and sensual and has a past, and she lures him on with 
seant regard for Decency and with no thought of mar- 
riage. She was content “ to go on as they were”; but 
Ransome, loyal to Decency, would not hear of it. Marry 
her he must. 

“It was intolerable that any man should have the 
right to say of his own wife that he had been forced 
to marry her. Hence his desperate haste.” 

Then followed the martyrdom of Ransome to De- 
cency, for all delicate considerations were completely 
thrown away on a woman like Violet, who lived ex- 
clusively in the flesh and for the moment and who was, 
when judged by the Ransome standards, a compound of 
utter Flabbiness and Weediness. But Ransome was 
too loyal to Violet to apply these standards to her. 
Once married, everything went wrong, but he was too 
high-minded to admit. the reason why. The household 
deteriorated, the children were nearly poisoned by un- 
sanitary food, there were strange absences from home, 
but Ransome made allowances for Violet. Finally, 
when his child nearly died from neglect, it did. dawn 
on him that there was something wrong with Violet. 

“Things, Ransome said, had got to be different. 
They couldn’t go on as they were. The anxiety and 
the discomfort were intolerable. Still, that he had 
conceived an end to them showed that he did not yet 
utterly despair of Violet. She had been terrified by 
the behavior of the Baby and by the things, the brutal 
things the doctor had said to her, and she had made 
another effort. Ransome’s trouble was simply that he 
couldn't trust her. He said to himself that she had 
good instincts and gocd impulses if you could depend 
on them. But you couldn’t. With all her obstinacy 
she had no staying power. He recognized in her a 
lamentable and inveterate flabbiness. He did not 
know that what he called her flabbiness was the inertia 
in which they stored their strength, nor that in them 
there remained a vigilant and indestructible soul, bid- 
ing its time, holding its own against maternity, mak- 
ing more and more for self-protection, for assertion, 
for supremacy.” ‘ : 

After she has run away with another man, choosing 
that same young Mercier whe was the especial object 
of Ransome’s contempt, things did go better and there 
seemed a prospect of peace. Divorce was to be had 
as soon as Ransome on his clerk’s salary could pay 
for it, and then he was to marry Winnie Dymond, his 
good angel. But there was already a load of debt, 
and the death of his father delayed matters—and 
years passed before the way seemed clear. The ac- 
count of the struggle to secure that legal remedy so 
very desirable for all the persons concerned supple- 
ments admirably the majority report of the recent 
Royal Commission on Divorce. Divorce, he found, 
“was a costly matter, almost, you might say, the 
luxury of the rich.” At last it appears within his 
reach and he is to marry Winnie, when suddenly Violet 
returns and throws herself on his mercy, and Ransome, 
with his cockney chivalry and still dominated by 
Deceney, takes her back. 

“*T couldn’t in common decency turn her out,’ he 
said.” 

There is, of course, nothing in this bald chronicle 
to account for the interest of the book, which consists 
in the author’s way with these people and their affairs. 
Her realization of them is most acute. Even her hero, 
whom she pets outrageously, remains likable and in 
his various troubles he tugs at our compassion. This 
we must admit, though we do so unwillingly; for, 
after all, what is this hero but a rather scantily 
furnished feminine ideal of man? A man’s thoughts 
are not so few or so sweet and pretty seen from 
within—-at least, not with the sort of man that his fel- 
lows find endurable. And what are the hero’s precious 
principles? He is a man of sacrifice, but his sacrifices 
are offered at the altars of the foolish little gods. 
However, it is proof of pewer in the book that we do 
not make this critical discovery till there is time for 
second thoughts; the tale as we read it runs too 
swiftly to admit of them. ‘The pictures are remarkably 
distinct, especially the scenes at the gymnasium and 
at Woolridge’s, where Ransome might, perhaps, at the 
age of thirty, become a petty cashier at sixteen pounds 
a month, and at the cheap suburban cottage which 
was called superbly “Granville” because Violet in- 
sisted on the name and wept when he objected, and 
which could be purchased for twenty-five pounds down 
and twelve shillings weekly. 
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When Spring Days Come 


WueEN Spring days come and I have 
naught to do, 
I love to rest beneath some spreading 
tree, 
And gaze aloft into the heavens blue, 
And think of all the wonders sweet and 


true 
A gracious Father hath prepared for 
me— 
The earth all fair, upon whose verdant 
breast 


I lie at rest; 
The freshness of the air; the songs of 
birds; 
The crooning music of the distant herds; 
The lovely mysteries 
Of budding trees; 
The dawning beauties of the garden 
close, 
The violet, the daffodil and rose; 
The misty hills now greening in the 
sun ; 
The twilight lengthening when day is 
done. 
These things divine 
All, all are mine, 
Whatever may annoy, 
To see, to use, and fitly to enjoy— 
Wherefore in Spring I love to rest and 
brood 
On Gratitude! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





The Revenue-Cutter Cadets 


Tue public is familiar with the history 
and traditions of West Point and Annap- 
olis and with the system of discipline at- 
tending the training of our country’s 
future generals and admirals, but it hears 
little of the humbler but not less rigorous 
life of the young men who are trained for 
that most important branch, the revenue- 
cutter service. 

Entrance upon cadet life in the revenue 
service is attended by conditions vastly 
different from those of the other govern- 
mental institutions. Armed with the 
recommendation of a member of Congress, 
and with no other “open sesame” than 
his ability to pass a difficult civil-service 
examination, replete with problems of 
trigonometry and logarithms, the cadet 
begins his career. The three years follow- 
ing a successful examination are years of 
crowded activity, since the four years’ 
course prescribed for Annapolis cadets is 
practically accomplished in three by the 
revenue service cadet. 

It is system, however, not study, that 
forms the main feature of the life of the 
revenue cadet. The system that at An- 
napolis and West Point has not merely 
bred soldiers and sailors, but has estab- 
lished an esprit de corps on battlefield 
and in public life alike, also obtains in the 
revenue-cutter service. From the outset 
the cadet is taught to respect the uniform 
he wears continuously during his term 
of service. 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with the regulations, that profanity, the 
proverbial characteristic of the sailor, is 
sternly prohibited. Profanity and_ ob- 
scenity are ruthlessly discounted in de- 
merits. Even slang, so beloved of the col- 
lege undergraduates, is interdicted, while 
whistling is forbidden. A revenue-cutter 
cadet’s presence in a place where liquor is 
sold furnishes sufficient ground for dis- 
missal; and while pipes and cigars are 
tolerated, it is for but a single hour in 
the day. Cigarettes and chewing tobacco 
are absolutely barred. 

The quarters of the cadets are limited 
to the restricted limits of a_ training- 
vessel, two cadets sharing each narrow 
cabin. There is found here a counter- 
part of the enforced neatness of Annap- 
olis. ‘The dish or the chair in the cabin 
which, at daily inspection, ever so slightly 
marks the glove of the inspecting officer 
results in the recording of demerits to its 
owner, whose duty it is to keep them 
clean. The walls of these narrow ,cabins 
are destitute of ornaments and pictures. 

The cadet in the revenue-cutter service 
leads an ordered life. He rises at seven 
bells (half past six o’clock). He begins 
his day by a setting-up exercise on deck 
or a brisk pull in a long boat. This he 
follows with the “ chamberwork,” for each 
cadet is his owne chambermaid, and _ his 
work is subjected to rigid inspection be- 
fore he is permitted to proceed to his 
well-earned breakfast. He marches to 
this; he sits and rises to the word of 
command. Two hours of study and one 
of rest complete the morning. In the 
afternoon there is a military drill with 
vifles or field-guns, since the revenue cadet 
must be experienced in all the methods of 
‘anding parties. Trundling a field-piece or 
‘xecuting the rifle drill affords him much 
valuable experience in this direction. 
There is a single hour of recreation in 
the afternoon, during which the cadets 
manage to train a baseball team, which 
maintains the honor of the school as com- 
petently as the teams of the army and 
navy institutions support their athletic 
traditions, Football is forbidden, 
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It is only in the evening that the 
revenue cadet finds real rest. Then, for 
an hour, he may enjoy the solace of a 
pipe or a cigar. His evening is not all 
rest, however, since there are two hours 
of study. ‘Skylark hour,” ending at ten 
o’clock, completes the cadet’s day. 

The revenue cadet has practically no 
“social life.’ The schoolship and the 
ground about its anchorage are inaccess- 
ible, and the absence of dances and similar 
functions, with the attendant feminine 
element, is the most trying privation of 
the revenue cadet. In this service the 
marriage of a cadet is considered equiva- 
lent to his resignation. 

The government allows each cadet $500 
annually, out of which he provides his 
food and mess and puts aside $10 a month 
for a fund to buy his uniform when he 
enters the active service. 

Despite the handicap of lack of public 
interest and attention given to his 
brethren at the military and naval 
schools, the revenue-cutter cadet lacks not 
pluck and determination. His service has 
its own traditions. Officered by graduates 
of the schoolship Chase. the revenue 
cutter MeCullgch bore her part in the 
famous fight in Manila Bay; and the 
service of the revenue cutters on the 
blockade during the Spanish War was 
daring and gallant. 





Hunting the Mammoth 


More than once a complete mammoth— 
skeleton, flesh, and even hair—has been 
found in the perpetually frozen ground 
of rorthern Siberia not far from the ice- 
hound coast of the Arctic Ocean. Without 
doubt there are many more mammoths 
there still, to be discovered in future 
years, in this oldest and greatest of cold- 
storage plants. One was discovered in 
1901, and the flesh was still quite fresh 
and greedily devoured by the dogs of the 
discoverers. 

Mammoth formed a steady article of 
diet among the early races which in- 
habited France and Spain in the warmer 
intervals of the great Ice Age, when Scan- 
dinavia, northern Germany, and the Brit- 
ish Isles were covered with a deep blanket 
of snow and ice exactly like that which 
covers Greenland at the present day. In 
those days, perhaps fifty thousand, per- 
haps a hundred thousand years ago, the 
climate of southern France and northern 
Spain was probably much. like that of 
Labrador to-day, which is on about the 
same parallel of latitude. This climate 
was exactly suited to the woolly rhinoceros, 
the hairy elephant which we call.a mam- 
moth, and the huge herds of bisons very 
similar to the American bisons or so- 
called buffaloes which scoured the plains 
of France as they scoured the Western 
prairies two or three generations ago. 

At that time the caverns along, the river 
valleys were inhabited by a hardy race 
cf hunters, who were at about the same 
stage of culture as the more’ backward 
of the American aberigines whem Columbus 
landed. Like them, they lived entirely 
by hunting, and, badly armed though they 
were, they managed to hunt and kill the 
cave-bear, who has left the marks of his 
claws on the walls of so many of the 
caverns, the wild lorse, the reindeer, the 
bison, the rhinoceros, and last, but not 
least, the mammoth. They were armed 
with wooden spears, long lances of hard 
wood sharpened and’ charred, with stone 
clubs, and flint arrows; and with these, 
at peril of life and limb, they lwunted 
down their big game. The spears they 
threw in the manner of javelins, as the 
Tasmanians did their wooden spears when 
first discovered. The Tasmanians could 
kill a kangaroo at forty yards with these 
wooden javelins; probably the cave-men 
could do as well. 

They most likely ran down their 
fleet-footed quarry—the wild horses, 
the bisons, the reindeer—by relay hunting, 
as some of the Indians did, perhaps orig- 
inally taking the bint from the wolf-packs. 
But something different would have been 
necessary witli the mammoth, whose hide 
was twice as thick as a modern elephant’s. 
So they probably did what some of the 
native African tribes do, making pitfalls 
in the peths leading to the drinking-places 
of their big game and filling them with 
sharp stakes of hard wood made still 
harder by fire, then covering the whole 
with branches, earth, leaves, sods, and per- 
haps driving the mammoths along the 
path of danger by rushing down on them 
whooping and yelling like modern beaters 
in the jungles of India. Then came a 
crash, the beilowing of the trapped and 
wounded mammoth, and the hunters 
swarmed about him with their heavy 
stone clubs and gradually beat the life 
out of him. It was no light task to skin 
him with flint knives, but it was possible, 
and then they chopped off pieces which 
were carried to their caves and roasted 
or grilled on their fires. In proof of 
which the ashes of the fires and the 
charred bones of the mammoth remain 
to this day. 





Macaroni and Spaghetti 


In the modern macaroni factory, when 
the dough has been well mixed and 
kneaded in a powerful machine, it is 
ready to be formed into macaroni, which 
is of tube shape about one-fourth inch in 
diameter, or into spaghetti, which is a solid 
stick of about one-eighth inch in diameter. 

The dough is foreed, by hydraulic pres- 
sure, through a cylinder with a flat cir- 
cular bronze die at the bottom. This 
macaroni die, or mold, contains many 
holes each of a diameter of one-fourth of 
an inch. Each hole has adjusted within 
it a small pin, directly in the center. 
This pin is the means whereby the * hole” 
in the macaroni is made. The pin divides 
the dough on one side as the mass starts 
through the hole. Before the dough ar- 
rives at the end of the hole, however, the 
divided sides come together, making a 
perfect tube. 

In the case of the spaghetti tube, the 
die contains only plain holes about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, arranged 
in groups. When macaroni and spaghetti 
emerge from the cylinders, the next step 
is to cut them into certain lengths, these 
depending upon the mode of curing or 
drying to be pursued. Sometimes this 
curing or drying is done on trays and 
sometimes over rods. 

It is highly important to the macaroni 
industry that there should always be an 
adequate supply of freshly milled durum 
wheat semolina. For the most _ part, 
chemical analysis is necessary to deter- 
mine the percentage of gluten and starch, 
and whether they are present in the 
proper proportions, in order that there 
may be obtained a well-balanced product 
of proteids and carbohydrates. 

Macaroni made of fresh durum wheat 
semolina and pure water shows a golden 
color very much like that of the semo- 
lina. Moreover, it is translucent. Imita- 
tions, while they may be colored to re- 
semble the best macaroni, will not be 
translucent. 





Told All Their Friends 


THE fact that dogs have a way of com- 
municating news to one another was dem- 
onstrated in a very singular and amus- 
ing fashion in a certain district in south 
Georgia where as yet little provision is 
made for the comfort of domestic animals. 

One bitter night, such as “ cold waves” 
frequently bring to that locality, a Geor- 
gian heard at his front door the unmis- 
takable scunds of scratching and whin- 
ing. He found, upon opening the door, 
two of his neighborhood friends, a pug 
and a little terrier, asking admission. 

In the face of the cruel cold it was 
granted them, and they were made wel- 
come to share the comfortable quarters 
of the two household dogs. In the morn- 
ing they took their leave; but great was 
the astonishment of the Georgian to see 
them return the following cold evening, 
this time accompanied by a large Irish 
setter, who likewise wagged admission to 
the warm. quarters of which he seemed 
to have knowledge. 

If there were any doubts as to whether 
these hospitable night lodgings were dis- 
cussed among the shelterless dogs of the 
neighborhood, the doubts were removed on 
the third night, when the three tramps re- 
turned, their number further augmented 
by another pug and an old pointer. The 
mute but eloquent language of their wag- 
ging tails, the humble appeal in their 
eyes, weré at once amusing and pathetic. 

With his own two pets and these five 
tramps the Georgian had now seven dogs 
stretched out comfortably before his din- 
ing-room grate; but their irreproachable 
behavior and many ingratiating ways had 
insured for them a welcome at his house as 
long as the cold wave lasted, which was 
a week. After the cold subsided they re- 
turned no more. 





The Mussulmans of the World 


TURKISH periodicals publish statisties 
of the Mussulman population of the 
world; and although it is difficult to 
follow absolutely the statistics of a coun- 
try where records are so imperfectly kept, 
the approximate results are as follows: 

The Ottoman Empire contains 24,000,- 
000 persons, of whom 6,000,000 live in 
Europe and 18,000,000 in Asia. But of 
these not more than one-half profess the 
faith of Mohammed. 

The Russian Empire has quite a pro- 
portion of the followers of Mohammed, 
numbering several millions. In India 
there are some 50,000,000 Mussulmans, 
while Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, and 
other independent countries in Asia have 
about 20,000,000 more. The Dutch colony 
of Java, with Borneo, the Philippines, and 
other adjacent islands, contain several 
millions besides. 

All the northern and central part of 
Africa rests firm in the faith of the 
Prophet. 














Worth 
Looking 
Into 


The choice of a table 
beverage frequently has 
much todowiththehealth 
and happiness of a family, 
not only the children, but 
grown-ups too. 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying 
and beneficial in homes 
where it has taken the 
place of coffee and tea 
which contain caffeine 
and other harmful! in- 
gredients. 


This new beverage re- 
quires 


No Boiling 


It is reguiar Postum 
percolated at the factory 
and reduced to a soluble 
powder. 


A level teaspoonful in 
a cup with hot water, 
and cream and sugar to 
taste, produces a very 
fascinating beverage in- 
stantly. 


Instant Postum is free 
from caffeine or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where, 90 to 100 cup tin, 
50c—40 to 50 cup tin, 30c. 


A trial tin (5-cups) sent 
for grocer’s name and 
2c. stamp for postage. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














AN ESTIMATE OF THE BEARING OF THE DISTURBANCE IN EUROPE ON 


(PSAGIX thousand million dollars’ worth 
Bi of American stocks and bonds are 
zoe, owned in Europe. What would be 

the effect on the markets here if 

anything should happen abroad to 


suddenly anxious to resell even a 
small part of their holdings? 

: Because of the fact that in this 
country the gold-market is “free ”—that is to say. 
that the supply is unprotected by the government or 
anybody else—any one of the three great markets of 
Europe is in a pesition to take practically as much 
gold from here as it is willing to pay for. Suppose 
the development of such conditions abroad as might 
determine the great foreign banks to come here for 
a really large amount of gold, even if they had to pay 
a stiff premium to get it. What kind of an effect 
might that be expected to exert, with the banks, as 
it is, able to show only the thinnest kind of a margin 
of gold holdings above legal requirements? 

Is the “foreign situation” really of great, of domi- 
nating importance as a market factor? With the 
above considerations in mind, not a great deal of room 
for doubt on that point would seem to exist. The re- 
vision of the tariff may be accomplished in a way 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory to large business in- 
terests, and the regulation of the railways and the 
“trusts” may be put on a basis pleasing or un- 
pleasing to the “Street,” but if Europe really starts 
tu sell out her securities or raid our gold supply, that 
is going to take precedence of everything else. Let 
that once begin and it will easily enough be seen 
what is the dominant influence. 

But Europe has owned our securities all along. and 
the big foreign banks have always held this potential 
control over the gold supply—why should there be 
any particular anxiety about it at the present time? 

Money in Berlin at the time of writing is worth 
nine per cent., and in Vienna has lately been as high 
as eleven. In Paris the loaning rate of the Banque de 
France is steadily maintained at the figure touched 
when the 1907 panie was at its worst, and gold, even 
in the smallest amounts, is practically unobtainable. 
Bank credit in London is even more difficult to get, the 
“Old Lady” maintaining her official loaning rate at 
the high figure of five per cent., with every prospect 
of an advance to six in the near future. 

To the question as to what is responsible for the 
trouble in the foreign financial markets only one 
answer is possible—the war between Turkey and the 
Balkan states. And yet to say that the fight in south- 
eastern Europe is directly responsible for present con- 
ditions would be anything but an exact statement. 
The trouble, it is true, was originated by the com- 
mencement of hostilities in the Balkans, but had_ it 
heen merely a question of a war between Turkey and 
her neighbors, could never possibly have reached the 
stage it has. From the original root of the trouble 
other and far more important roots have grown. 
There is, in the first place, the aggressive attitude 
developed by Austria and the resulting danger of a 
clash among the first-class powers. There is, in the 
second place, the development of a new power of 
hitherto unsuspected strength and which has com- 
pletely upset the existing balances. Paris and Lon- 
don are not worried because there is a fight going 
cn in the Balkan Peninsula. What worries them is, 
first, the danger that when it comes to arranging 
terms of peace Austrian and Russian interference 
will make serious trouble, and, second, that as a 
result of the creation of a new and powerful Slavic 
nation tq the southeast of Austria and Germany, 
there will have to be a readjustment in existing con- 
ditions, diplomatic and military. 

What, however, interests us far more than the 
cause of the trouble in Europe is its reactive influ- 
ence on ourselves. Because Germany considers it 
necessary to add largely to her fighting strength we 
have no corresponding increase to make, nor does the 
disturbance of the political balance in Europe make 
any particular difference to us. But what does make 
a difference to us is the extent to which the dis- 
turbed conditions abroad will cause foreign selling of 
American securities and foreign takings of American 
gold. Already we have been called upon to take 
back a very large amount of our stocks and_ bonds. 
How much further is the selling movement likely to 
run? Already Europe has taken out of the reserves 
of our banks nearly forty million dollars in gold. 
How much more of the precious metal—and precious 
it is at the present time when the banks hold so little 
of it—may we be expected to lose? 
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BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Influence from Abroad 


Bearing on the first of these two questions—the 
probable extent of foreign liquidation of “ Ameri- 
cans ’’—the fact that, prior to the outbreak of the 
trouble in the Balkans, a year-long selling movement 
of American stocks and bonds had been in progress, 
is most important. Back in the summer of 1911 
when the controversy between Germany and France 
concerning Moroeco began to cleud the horizon, 
Europe started to sell out her speculative holdings 
of “ Americans.” Later in the year when the situa- 
tion became acute and the French bankers brought 
Germany to terms by withdrawing funds from Berlin 
and almost precipitating a panie, this selling increased 
largely in volume and a good many million dollars’ 
worth of American shares and bonds were uncere- 
moniously dumped on the market here. Nor, when 
the crisis was finally passed and the threatened war 
averted, was any very considerable proportion of 
these securities repurchased by the foreign sellers. 
There was, naturally, some little taking back of 
securities liquidated in haste when the war-cloud 
hung black, but no one knows better than the houses 
handling this kind of business on how moderate a 
scale those yepurechases were. Furthermore, very 
shortly after (that was at the beginning of last 
year) political conditions in this country began to 
develop in such a way as to undermine the confidence 
of a good many foreign holders of American shares, 
with the result that the selling movement was re- 
sumed and on a substantial scale. 

All of which is important as showing that when the 
Balkan trouble hecame acute late last year, Europe, 
so far as speculative holdings of “ Americans” are 
concerned, was pretty well sold out. The great bulk 
of investment holdings abroad were, of course, prac- 
tically untouched, but in the accounts of those 
great European banking-houses and wealthy indi- 
viduals generally interested in the American market 
from a speculative standpoint, relatively few securi- 
ties remained. Actual outbreak of hostilities, there- 
fore, caused less selling of our stocks by the foreigners 
than might have been expected. The liquidation of 
earlier in the year had not, of course, swept the slate 
absolutely clean, and there were some further selling 
of speculative and semi-speculative holdings, but the 
total of these sales was not very great. The fact of 
the matter was that when the Balkan trouble broke 
out Europe wasn’t “carrying” any considerable 
amount of our stocks,and that there simply wasn’t 
much to sell. 

That brings us down to the present, for, during 
the months since the Balkan allies declared war on 
Turkey, Europe has certainly taken on no fresh sup- 
plies of speculative American stocks. On the con- 
trary, judging from the number of old certificates 
coming to the brokerage houses from the other side, 
there must have been quite a little liquidation of 
foreign investment holdings of ‘“ Yankees.” Some of 
these certificates, it is reported, bear a date twenty 
cr thirty vears old, which would seem to indicate 
that what all the stormy times of the past quarter- 
century were unable to accomplish in the way of 
dislodgment the situation of the past few months 
has succeeded in accomplishing. The percentage of 
such, sales to the total amount of American securities 
held abroad is, it is true, very small indeed; but 
when you are dealing with figures which run up into 
the billions it needs only a_ trifling percentage to 
make up an amount in itself formidable. 

The present situation, then, with regard to Europe’s 
holdings of our stocks is that most foreign specula- 
tive accounts have been cleaned up and that there has 
even been some little liquidation of fixed investments 
in American stocks and bonds. 

Considering the present state of things abroad, 
that is most fortunate for us. Making every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration as to foreign conditions 
which has undoubtedly taken place, it is certain that 
if Europe at the present time held a speculative posi- 
tion on this market of any account, liquidation 
would be in full swing and we should be having to 
take back our stocks in quantity. With the country’s 
investment appetite no more robust than it is, it is 
painful to think of possible consequences. 

So far as speculative sales are concerned we are 
safe enough—whatever happens. But how about 
Europe’s investment holdings? Six billion dollars is 
probably a very conservative estimate of what they 
amount to. What is the chance of the present foreign 
situation’s starting any considerable selling of these 
shares and bonds? 

Very slight indeed unless the situation abroad 
should become much worse than it is at present— 


THE SITUATION HERE 


unless, indeed, there should be an actual declaration 
of war among the first-class powers. Mere “ tension 
in the markets ” will not do it; on several occasions 
in recent years there has been far more “ tension ” 
than is in sight at present without anything in the 
way of a selling movement of investment holdings 
having been started. Mere “fear of war” will not 
do it; back in 1911 when Germany and France were 
almost literally at swords’ points over the North 
African question, and all the world knew it, nothing 
of that sort happened. No, from the foreign situation 
as it stands, even if money rates abroad go higher 
and the fight for gold becomes even more strenuous 
than it is, the stock-market on this side has little to 
fear. What would happen in case of a great European 
war is, of course, an entirely different question. 
Europe’s investment in our securities has gone through 
all sorts of tests—tariff and trust troubles on this 
side, and periods of strain and tension abroad—but 
never since the foreigners increased their stake in 
our markets to really large proportions has the perma- 
nency of the investment been tested by a war _ be- 
tween powers of the first magnitude. That such an 
event from its very outset would result in tremendous 
liquidation of American shares and bonds now held 
in Europe for investment is as certain as anything 
can well be. 

But important as are the effects of the disturbance 
abroad on the market for bonds and shares, of even 
greater importance, probably, is the influence on the 
money and credit position. The past decade has seen 
us take our place as one of the world’s great financial 
powers, sharing in the ease of the other markets when 
rates are easy, and being adversely affected when rates 
at other important points are high. Long past is the 
day when money conditions here were independent 
of conditions abroad. Development of such conditions 
as prevail at present in Europe necessarily exerts a 
strong influence on the situation here. 

Visibly, this influence has taken the form of large 
advances by ourselves to the German market, the 
making of the loans having been accompanied by the 
export, so far, of some forty millions in gold. Des- 
perately in need of funds to take care of a situation 
strained by active business and speculation and the 
issue of immense amounts of new securities not par- 
ticularly fancied by the investment public, the Berlin 
bankers have turned to the United States for help. 
Nor has their bid for funds been turned down. It has 
cost the German bankers a high rate of interest, but 
the needed money has been obtained. On only one 
previous occasion in our financial history (in the fall 
of 1911) have we advanced to an outside market any- 
thing like the amount we have advanced to Berlin dur- 
ing the past month. 

The bank-eredits which have been transferred from 
New York to Berlin we may be able to spare, but how 
about the outflow of gold by which the transfer has 
been accompanied. Because of the fact that a good deal 
of currency belonging to inland banks, and temporarily 
unneeded by them, happens to be accumulated in 
New York, money-rates have remained easy and, to out- 
ward appearances, it looks as though we could afford 
to spare the gold we have been sending out. That, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case. A glance at the 
reserve position of the banks is all that is necessary 
to see what a very delicate situation has been brought 
about through ‘foreign takings of our gold. Because 
of one thing and one thing only have we escaped 
highly unpleasant effects, and that is that our own 
needs for money have been so far less than normal. 

It becomes a very important question, then, whether 
this foreign situation is going to keep on affecting us 
in the same way—that is to say, whether it is going 
to keep capital flowing from here, with an accompany- 
ing outflow of gold. Already we have sent out all the 
gold we can spare—and, as the phrase is, “ then some.” 
If in addition to what has already gone out we are to 
lose any further considerable quantity, the effect is 
bound to be serious. 

Everything depends on the development of the situa- 
tion abroad. Settlement of the trouble in the Balkans 
and the allaying of the war-specter aroused by the 
terman armament proposals would soon enough bring 
about such easement of financial conditions as to 
make further aid from this side unnecessary. If, how- 
ever, the present state of things continues, we shall 
undoubtedly be called upon to furnish the foreign mar- 
kets with a further considerable amount of gold. 
Whether we are in a position to spare it is no concern 
of theirs. Finance isn’t philanthropy. They need 
gold, and we’ve got it, and they’ve got the means of 
taking it from us, and that’s all there is to that. 





Our dear Lord now is taken from the cross, 
His bruiséd body wrapped in linen cool, 
And laid by loving hands in Joseph’s tomb; 
Outraged Nature bows her head and sleeps; 
The guard is set; Jerusalem is still. 


Ye sleeping buds, break 

Open your green cerements, and wake 

To fragrant blossoming for His sweet sake; 
To-morrow will be Easter day, 

And T would have my garden gay 

On Easter day, 


EASTER EVEN 


BY MARGARET FRENCH PATTON 
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Ye home-bound birds, take 

Swift-winged flight, that from my budding brake 
Your joyful hallelujahs ye may make; 
To-morrow will be Easter day, 

And T would have my garden gay 


On Easter day. 
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Cas] 


Ye strolling winds, shake 

Out your drooping sails, and heavenward take 
The songs and sweet aromas for His sake; 
To-morrow will be Easter day, 

And I would have my garden gay 

On Easter day. 


Early in the morning while ’tis dark, 
Like Mary Magdalen, with spices rare, 
I. too, shall hasten to my garden fair 

To seek our risen Lord. Who knows? For love 
Of birds and buds He may be walking-there. 
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Yarns from the Balkans 
A Magician’s Mishap 


In the region between Prizrend and 
Scutari there was a certain man who had 
dealings with the devil. He did so much 
evil that at last the Pasha threw him 
into prison. One day the Pasha had many 
guests and bethought him that he would 
summon the magician from prison to do 
some tricks. Duly brought before the 
company, he asked for a large bowl of 
water. This being given him, he _per- 
formed sundry charms over it and asked 
the guests what port they would like to 
see. “ Malta,” said they. ‘They looked 
and there they saw Malta quite clearly 
—land, houses, sea, and a steamer in the 
narbor just about to start. “ Have I your 
permission,” said the magician to the 
Pasha, “to depart in that steamer?” 
* Certainly,” said the Pasha. The magician 
put his foot into the bowl of water and 
at once disappeared and went to America 
on the steamer. In America he had more 
than ever to do with the devil and had a 
wicked servant who aided him. 

One day when he had prepared a quan- 
tity of magic liquid in large bottles, he 
ordered his servant to kill him, cut him 
up, and bottle him. The servant refused. 
He then wrote many letters to all parts 
of the world and bade the servant post 
them. “I shall kill myself,” he. said; 
“you must cut me up and bottle me. 
Put the bottles in the cellar, leave them 
for nine months, and tell no one; I shall 
answer the letters myself. After nine 
months you must open the cellar and I 
shall come to life again.” He killed him- 
self, the servant bottled him. Some time 
elapsed and then answers to the letters 
began to come, written by the magician 
himself. The terrified servant gave in- 
formation to the authorities. The cellar 
was opened, and it was found that the 
pieces had actually ‘begun to come to 
life. Had the nine months been completed, 
there is no doubt that the scheme would 
have succeeded and this wicked man would 
have lived again; but the authorities or- 
lered the pieces to be destroyed and that 
was the end of him. : 


THE BRAVEST OF 

When our fathers were young a certain 
man of Djakova and a certain man of 
Scutari were known, each in his own 
town, as the bravest men in the world. 
lhe man of Djakova, in anger, swore to 
kill the man of Seutari; there must be 
but one bravest of men. 

So the man of Djakova journeyed over 
the mountains to Scutari, in which city he 
knew no one, and in the streets he asked, 
‘Which of you is the bravest man in this 
town?” And the people said, “He is 
yonder in the bazar.” And they showed 
im the man’s shop. 

The man of Djakova stood without and 
looked at the goods. The man of Scutari 
asked him whence he came and what he 
wanted. 

“IT come from Djakova and I want noth- 
ing,” he replied. 

“ Have you friends in the town?” asked 
the man of Scutari. 

* Not one,” said the man of Djakova. 

‘If yon have come so far,” said the 
man of Seutari, “you must be weary 
and thirsty. Come in and rest.” 

So tne man of Djakova entered and sat 
down. 

The man of Scutari gave him cold water 
and then coffee, and spoke kindly to him. 
The man of Djakova drank the coffee and 
said nothing. Thrice did the man of 
Scutari serve him with coffee, as is meet 
for an honored guest. Then he said to 
him: ‘You have drunk and have rested. 
Now tell me your business here. In all 
the town you have no friend; it will be 
hard for you—let me help you.” 

The man of Djakova sat silent and bit- 
terly repented of the vow that bound him 
to slay a man so kind to a friendless 
stranger. The man of Scutari urged him 
to speak. 

“T cannot trouble you with my busi- 
ness,” said the man of Djakova. 

“But you have come so far,” said the 
man of Scutari; “to you it must be im- 
portant.” 

“TI have come to shoot you,” said the 


MEN 





man of Djakova at last, and told him the 
whole. 

“Shoot me, then,” said the man of Seu- 
tari. “Here I am. It would be a pity 
for you to take so long a journey for 
nothing.” 

“We cannot fight here,” said the man 
of Djakova, reluctant. 

The man of Scutari arose and thrust 
his pistols into his sash. ‘ Come out on 
the plain if you wish,” he said. 

The man of Djakova followed him till 
they came out to a lonely spot. 

“Now shoot me,” said the man of Scu- 
tari; “here is my heart.” 

* But you must shoot, too!” cried the 
man of Djakova. 

“T have made no vow,” answered the 
man of Seutari, with a smile. “ Shoot, lest 
when you go back men laugh at you.” 

The man ef Djakova drew a pistol. 
fired, and it flashed in the pan. 

“T have lost. It is your turn,” he cried, 
much relieved. 

“Nay,” said the man of Scutari. 
“There is one thing I can never do, and 
that is kill a guest from under my roof. 
You have your second pistol; remember 
your vow. Try again.” 

The man of Djakova, reluctant, drew 
his second pistol, fired, and grazed the 
coat of the man of Scutari. Then throw- 
ing down his weapons he embraced the 
man of Scutari warmly. “I could not 
stand up to be shot at without defending 
myself. You are the bravest man in all 
the world!” he cried. They swore brother- 
hood and remained fast friends ever after- 
ward. 
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THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD BEASTS AND 


BIRDS 

A certain man was gifted with the 
power to understand the talk of beasts 
and birds. But on condition that, should 
he ever tell what he had heard, he would 
drop down dead. 

One day he overheard the donkey talk- 
ing to the horse. The donkey’s remarks 
were very funny and as he came from the 
stable he laughed. 

“Why are you laughing?” asked his 
wife. 

“T am laughing at 
donkey said,” he replied. 

* What did the donkey say?” 

* You know I cannot tell you. 
drop down dead.” 

But she was wicked, as all women are, 
and she only answered, “ What did the 
donkey say?” ? 

And al} day and all night she gave him 
no peace and he had neither sleep nor 
rest, for still she asked, “What did the 
donkey say?” 

Worn out at last he could bear no more. 
“To-morrow I will tell you,” he said. 
He called his little children, and said 


something the 


T should 


good-by to them, and told them he must | 


die to-morrow. They cried bitterly and 
begged, “Oh, mother, do not kill our dear 
father!” But she answered only, “I want 
to know what the donkey said.” 

So the poor man went out to take a 
last look at his yard, and there he 
saw the cock standing on tiptoe flap- 
ping his wings and crowing as loud as 
he could. 

* Oh, you wicked bird!” cried the dog. 
“ How can you laugh and sing when our 
dear master, who is so kind to us, must 
die to-morrow ?” 

But the cock only crowed the more. 
“Laugh!” said he; “I shall die of laugh- 
ing! Look at him—the silly fool! He 
has only one wife and cannot manage 
her, while I have fifty and keep them all 
in order.” 

The man heard this. He picked up a 
large stick and went back into the house. 
“Do you want to know what the donkey 
said?” he asked. “ Yes,” said his wife. 
Then he gave her a good beating. “ Do 
you want to know what the donkey said?” 
he asked. “ Yes,” said she. So he beat 
her again. “Do you want to know what 
the donkey said?” he asked. “ Yes,” said 
she. So he beat her again till he was quite 
tired. “Do you still want to know what 
the donkey said?” “No,” said she. And 
they lived happy ever afterward. 





Grassy Banks 


_GOVERNMENT officials state that, by the 
time the Panama Canal is opened, ships 
may sail through terraced green lawns 
instead of the bare yellow earth slopes 
now in evidence. The reason is not alto- 
gether an esthetic one. 

_It is believed that seeding the sloping 
sides of the Canal through the cuts with 
a strong grass may prevent the slides now 
so frequent and will reduce the wearing 
clleets of the tropical rains. An expert 
botanist from the Smithsonian Institution 
lias been intrusted with the task of test- 





for the Canal 


ing this theory, and the Department of 
Agriculture has co-operated to the extent 
of shipping to Panama thousands of 
pounds of grass-seed. 

It is pointed out that, even though it 
be impossible entirely to prevent the oc- 
casional big slides, it is almost certain 
that the planting of grass-seed will re- 
sult in a great saving by holding the 
ground from starting except under great 
pressure and by reducing the erosion 
which brings down a tremendous amount 
of earth in the course of a year. 
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any other man’s tongue. 
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process. 


tells its own story in simple words: 
the goods.” 
doubled the number of pipe smokers in a 
few years. 
it must be, to set pipe-shy men “going to it” 


Every pipe’s a jimmy pipe 
if it’s packed with P. A. 


enlist in the jimmy pipe army— 


whether you boss a briar, clay or meerschaum. 


jam it chock full of Prince Albert, 


make fire with a match—and you've cer- 
tainly got yours ! 


Prince Albert kicks the grouch right out of 
any old pipe you ever saw or smoked—or 
tried to smoke! 
sweetness and fragrance and real pipe joy! 


It tunes ’em up and puts in 


how you can go to that old jimmy 
Because Prince Albert never bit 
And it won't bite 
The bite’s cut out by a patented 
It just makes men pipe happy ! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


“Tr’s 


Realize, men, that it has 


Think how downright delicious 


and to bring 
intolineold- 
timers who 
suffered 
iW ith “bit- 
ers” and 
“ranks” till 
Prince Al- 
bert blazed 


the way ! 


Bay Prince 
Albert any- 
a 
py red bags, 
Be: tidy red 
tins, 10c; 
and pound 
and half- 
pound humi- 
dors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 

















Drink 
Gentlemen «22 Generations 





Down through the years, for more 


than a century, has lived the name 
and fame of 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 Years” 


Mellow and of full, rich body—it 
has a flavor and fragrance all its 
own. The preferred whiskey of 
gentlemen for over a century. 


tie Ss 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 


» Pa. 
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The ManWhoPut the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for the Trade-Mark Picture on 
the Label when buying 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Trade-Mark The Antiseptic Powder for Tender, 
Aching Feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE, 








(7 Vong wen CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 








SCIENTIFIC 
AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


By E. V. SHEPARD 


“KNICKERBOCKER WHIST CLUB. 


“T have read all the books on 
Auction Bridge. E. V. Shepard’s is 
the best of them all. I doubt if a 
better one will ever be written. 
Other writers teach by illustrative 
hands which you may never hold. 
He gives simple rules for bidding and 
playing any hand possible to deal. 
Every feature of the game is dis- 
cussed in a way to aid both beginner 
and expert player. He gives valu- 
able facts concerning the game which 
have never before been put in con- 
crete form. The rules are clear, 
practical, and easy to remember. 
The work is not based upon personal 
opinion, but is founded upen mathe- 
matical facts. No other writer has 
ever delved in the principles of the 
game to an equal extent. The re- 
sults as given through his simple rules 
are startlingly clear. Every player 
should own a copy of this work. 

“ ALEXANDER L. Rosinson, M.D.. 

“Vice-President.” 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
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Our Appalling Consciousness 


THOSE people who deplore the general 
worthlessness of modernity always give an 
impression of crotchety detachment. They 
must speak*so much more from tempera- 
ment than from observation. There is a 
wilful despair about them that arouses 
in one the same silent, respectful amuse- 
ment which we used to feel as children 
when our grandparents demanded the 
name of the person who had taken their 
spectacles while their spectacles graced 
the crown of their dear heads. We feel 
the same assurance that those earnest 
folk who think the virtue of the world 
has reached the dregs, run the same im- 
mediate risk of discovering unexpectedly 
the thing they seek. They demand to 
know what the world is coming to, and 
it is a mere matter of seconds before 
they are bound to collide sharply with 
modernity’s chief characteristic, its over- 
powering conscientiousness. 

The extent to which we mean well is 
almost depressing. Good intentions of a 
wide-reaching and scientific kind have be- 
come a profession, and one which threatens 
to be shortly overcrowded. The eradica- 
tion of some kind of evil is the only thing 
in which any one feels justified in being 
interested. University courses have had 
to be started to deal with the crowds of 
people who have such good intentions that 
something has to be done about it, and 
who drolly realized the danger of good 
intentions in an untrained state. One or 
two of the more advanced cities have es- 
tablished, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
a chair fcr teaching social reform. When 
a city pays to be taught how to make 
itself better a peak of morality has been 
reached that should gain the attention of 
every one, even those abstracted souls 
who think the world hardly worth con- 
tinuing. 

Brilliant young politicians. too real for 
the red tape that ties in sleepy bondage 
the orthodox party politician, go in for 
social reform as their fathers went in for 
law. Young women in that embarrassing 
predicament of having a thorough educa- 
tion on their hands and nothing to do with 
it, go in, without a moment’s hesitation, 
for social reform. The fact that they re- 
ceive no remuneration for their arduous 
tasks reassures their parents, who view 
it as almost the wholly natural thing 
about their surprising daughters. It helps 
them to class social reform among femi- 
nine accomplishments and takes the sting 
from the strange sight of the most charm- 
ing of the younger generation, spending 
their time in Settlement Houses instead 
of at home. 

The married women who do not like to 
face the fact that being a woman, though 
amusing, is not enough to keep one fully 
employed, work so hard and so extremely 
capably at the task of- civic betterment 
that their income, though not precisely 
the result of their work, is more nearly 
apportioned to their output than it has 
ever been before. Even the most frivolous 





people pretend they are not, and worldly 
old gentlemen, in their effort to be correct, 
attend public dinners and nobly risk in- 
digestion so that countenance may be 
given to the many speakers who long to 
enunciate the words, “ Something must be 
done!” 

It is a rush that carries some of us 
off our feet, and, protesting piteously at 
such precipitation, we demand to know 
what is to be the end of it. If every 
worker has a minimum wage, and all his 
children are well nourished and well 
clothed and well educated, and if vocation 
‘bureaus help him to choose his work, and 
labor exchanges help him to get it, and 
efliciency engineers make his work so 
agreeable and profitable that he becomes 
a substantial consumer, and if one so- 
ciety makes him moral and another makes 
his heredity of the best, and if legisla- 
tion removes criminals and imbeciles from 
among us and lifts the penalization of 
being strong, and if public opinion makes 
the terms “man” and “ woman” merely 
terms of differentiation and not terms of 
opprobrium used with mutual heat by 
both parties, and if economic pressure 
having ceased to press makes all its corol- 
laries vanish with it—why, then, in a 
hundred years’ time, what will there be 
left for any of us to do? 

If all thee reforms are finished and all 
the bad times are over, won’t we be rather, 
as it were, bored? Of course we will have 
to study earnestly the art of spending our 
money according to the high standards 
that will then exist. That will be some- 
thing of a nuisance; and there will still 
be the weather, and with so much leisure 
on our hands we will have the very gen- 
uine perplexity of wondering what to do 
with it. Relatives? They will still re- 
main: no one has thought of doing away 
with relatives, though there has been a 
faint movement toward suppressing them, 
and—but how could we have forgotten ?— 
there will still be us. We will each be 
as bad as ever. What a complete so- 
lace! Reform need no longer frighten 
any one. 

When everything is as it should be, we 
will still each have ourselves to battle 
with. The rich, inexhaustible fund of our 
own stupidities, and failures and futili- 
ties, the strikes and labor troubles, and 
graft and immoralities, of which we each 
privately know ourselves to be constituted, 
they will always furnish for us that turgid 
quality which we spend our days in trying 
to eliminate. Jf we eradicate war be- 
tween countries we can still experience 
it in the nursery, and if we banish poverty 
we will continue to find it warping our 
enthusiasms and spirits. When the world 
is of a beautiful orderliness, we will each 
retain as a souvenir of its past ourselves, 
and while we are secretly imbibing at the 
private cupboard of our incorrigible hu- 
man perversity we will chuckle to think 
we are the ones who created the perfec- 
tion existing outside. 





The First 


THE beginning of the bank-note is a 
rather flattering commentary on the hon- 
esty of the people of that time. The 
first ones in England were printed forms 
with the amount written in by hand and 
were for forty pounds and upward. De- 
spite the fact that this offered an ex- 
cellent chance for dishonesty, forgeries 
were comparatively rare. The paper was 
of the ordinary white kind, but Wales 
soon took the precaution of manufacturing 
a peculiarly marked paper. At the end 
of the eighteenth century small notes for 
one and two pounds were in circulation, 
and forgery increased to such an extent 
that 352 persons were convicted in Eng- 
land in one year. 

The government then set about to find 
some method of foiling the forgers. 
Special water marks engine turned, orna- 
mental figures, pictures, emblematical and 
historic, were tried in the manufacture of 
the notes with considerable success. Then 
came the discovery of photography, which 
proved a boon to the imitator, and 
forgeries again increased: 

In order to check the issue of spftrious 
notes, Henry Bradbury in 1856 invented 
a process called “ anti-photographic bank- 
note printing.” This consisted in print- 
ing one portion in one color over which 
another protective color was used, and 
over this a third. 

When copper plates were used for en- 
graving they so easily wore out that 
impressions soon became dim and blurred. 
This also made easier the work of the 
forger. An American named Perkins in 








* THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.+*« 





Bank-Notes 


1849 introduced into England a transfer 
process. The impression was taken from 
a steel plate on a soft steel cylinder which 
was pressed flat and hardened. Another 
method was a film of steel on copper. The 
paper was made by hand. of pure linen 
rags, but all bank-note paper is now ma- 
chine made, as it is of more even grain 
and texture. 

The lowest denomination of the English 
bank-note is now five pounds, a little less 
than twenty-five dollars. It looks very 
large to Americans, for it is five by eight 
inches in size; but it is always clean and 
crisp—indeed, a dirty, ragged English 
note is positively unknown. Its average 
life is only about six weeks, and it is 
never reissued after being returned to the 
bank. 

“Wild-cat” paper money. so called 
because issued by private banking institu- 
tions, often of questionable stability, was 
current in this country about the middle 
of the last century and is still within the 
memory of many. This offered sucli* shin- 
ing, inducements to the; forger that a 
large force of detectives was kept busy, 
but the passing of stringent laws in the 
different states after a time abolished 
entirely the issue of these notes. 

The earliest paper money issued in 
America was in Massachusetts in 1690, in 
order to satisfy the demands of clamorous 
soldiers. The first authorized by the 
Continental Congress was in May, 1775. 
Six years later it ceased to circulate as 
money. 

Benjamin Franklin and his partner, D. 
Hall, printed the bills of the Colony of 
Delaware. On the face of the note in 
conspicuous letters was the warning, “ To 
counterfeit is death.” 
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A manufacturer insures against fire losses 


and takes out policies in credit indemnity 
and bonding companies for the protection of his business. 


Fire, failures, and defalcations represent more or less tangible 
losses which can be guarded against. 


_ There is one form of loss, however, that is intangible and 
insidious, because it cannot be computed in dollars and cents 
nor can it be readily detected—but it is a rea/ loss and saps the 


profits of the business. 


It is the time loss. 


Loss of working time cuts into your business in the three 
ways illustrated just as surely as mistakes in figuring the cost 
of material cut into your profits. 


Fortunately, there is an insurance against time losses. 


International Time and Cost- 


Keeping 


Systems 


An International System will STOP LOSSES ON YOUR 
PAY ROLL by preventing payment for time not earned. You 
will obtain the benefit of a// of the employee’s working time, and 
you will do it in a way that will get his co-operation and support 
—because the system is as fair to employee as to employer. 
It is a record of the employee made by himself. Only the habitual 
late-comer and early-leaver has anything to fear from an Inter- 


national System. 


An International System will 
enable you to increase your 
productive capacity because 
your plant will be in full opera- 
tion from the time it opens 
until the closing whistle blows. 
Employees coming late or going 
early diminish productive ca- 
pacity immensely, and the em- 
ployer pays for every minute 
lost or wasted while the ma- 
chinery is humming. 


An International System will 

enable you to extend your 
markets by putting your time 
keeping on a strict efficiency 
basis. Time leaks that now 
keep cost of production and 
prices to a point that shuts 
you out of some markets can 
be conserved and applied to an 
extension of territory. 





International Systems are used by all kinds of manufacturers 


and merchants everywhere. 


They are used for day work and. 


piece work; for parts of jobs or jobs as a whole; for entire plants 


or certain departments. 


There is no condition under which 


labor is employed where International Systems cannot be used to 


advantage. 


One manufacturer uses an International Time 


Recorder in his engine-room as a check on watchmen at. dif- 
ferent stations; trucking companies use them to “keep tab” 
on teams and drivers; storekeepers use them to keep the time 
of their delivery and messenger boys; in some manufacturing 
plants they are used to record the time of certain intricate 
or difficult processes of manufacture as well as to keep the time 


of men. 


Let us tell you about an International System as applied 


to your business. 


We have field men in most of the principal 


cities and adjacent territory who are experts in this work. 


International Time Recording Co. 
of New York 


Lock Box 975 
ENDICOTT, N. Y. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


International Time Recording Co. 
51 City Road, London, E, C., England 


BERLIN OFFICE: 
International Time Recording Co., m.bh 


135-136, Alexandrinenstr., Berlin, S. W., Germany 











THE “PORK BARREL” 
PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 9) 


wisdom of some plan which makes con- 
tributions from large external sources of 
supply depetid both for their existence and 
their size upon a community’s proven 
willingness for mternal financial co-opera- 
tion. 

—It 
The four 


would 
worst 


statesmanship. 
broad con- 


encourage 
enemies of 


structive legislation at Washington have 
been the “spoils system,” the high pro- 


tective tariff, pensions, with the excessive 
number of private bilis, and the “ pork 
barrel.” They are all the direct result of 
the same baneful special-privilege idea. 
A generation ago a Congressman was apt 
to consider his duties mainly accomplished 
if he could secure fat federal jobs, favor- 
able schedules, and liberal pensions for 
his favored constituents, as well as a good 
slice of “ pork” for his district. The re- 
markable progress of civil-service reform 
has greatly reduced the first trouble, and 
the national uprising against tariff-making 
by big manufacturers is slowly curing the 
second; but the third and fourth are as 
threatening as ever. As long as there are 
large unrestricted opportunities for spoils 
of any kind, the less far-sighted Senators 
and Representatives will be apt to spend 
their time pulling wires to secure local 
appropriations, instead of devoting it to 
the study of national problems. It is the 
system, rather than the individual Con- 
gressman, that is responsible for these 
conditions—consequently we should all 
share the blame. If the system can be 
altered, the abilities of Congress will be 
freed for constructive legislation. 

3.—It would encourage local self-re- 
spect. The late Dwight L. Moody used to 
say that he never gave away a tract, be- 
cause a man did not get much benefit 
from a thing which cost him neither time 
nor effort. Similarly. it is the community 
which taxes itself to erect a new high 
school or any other public building that 
really appreciates it most. If a small 
town wishes an unusually fine post-office 
or a large Congressional appropriation 
to deepen its own particular harbor, 
local pride and_ self-respect should be 
sufficient to meet at least a_ small 
share of the cost. The tendency to-day 
in America is to rely too much on the 
fairy godmother at Washington and too 
little, upon self-sacrificing efforts at’ home. 
It would help to restore the proper bal- 
ance if a community were required to 
show the necessity of a large expenditure 
from the national revenue by its willing- 
ness to help pay the piper. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that where the applica- 
tions represented real needs community 
co-operation would be forthcoming. In the 
ease of luxuries. such as an unusually 
large and impressive building in a rela- 
tively small center, the latter would have 
to contribute toward the cost or else con- 
tent itself with federal service in modest 
quarters until the pride of local public 
opinion became sullicient to meet the 
national government's conditional offer. 
Largesses for which no direct returns are 
expected tend to become as demoralizing 
to the civic sense of the recipient com- 
munity as they are to the self-respect of 
an individual. 

j.—It would help secure a right balance 
between federal and local government. If 
our system cf government is to be sue- 
cessful. it is essential that men should 
feel that’ both the community bond and 
the national bond are strong and that they 
are intimately interrelated. At present 
the connection between them is inade- 
quate, owing largely to the highly special- 
ized forms of national taxation, which do 
not directly remind the average citizen of 
his relationship to the central government. 
If a new federal building involved financial 
participation by the locality, it would help 
maintain a right attitude of the public 


mind. Would not citizens better appre- 
ciate their twofold allegiance to their 


home state and to the all-embracing na- 
tion if they were in the habit of making 
small proportionate contributions to meet 
the cost of permanent local improvements 
undertaken under the direction of the 
central government? And is it not of 
great importance to have this underlying 
principle recognized before the nation is 
drawn, as it will almost inevitably be 
drawn, into the greatest potential pork 
barrel of American history—federal high- 
wavs? 

This article merely indicates in outline 
a possible policy which might be adopted 
by Congress so as to reduce the demoraliz- 
ing effects of the present haphazard way 
of voting public money to satisfy local 
interests. That the plan proposed would 
be a cure-all is not claimed, nor are the 
difficulties of framing legislation to meet 
the situation under-estimated. Perhaps 
the best opening wedge would be for the 
Appropriations Committee of the House to 
pass resolutions to the effect that in the 
interest of the two time-honored Demo- 
eratie principles of economy and of local 
responsibility, it would make its recom- 
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FRONT SEATS AT A PREMIUM 











EXTENDING OVER 50 YEARS, 





THE LONG CONTINUED POPULARITY 


UNTER BALTIMOR 
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IS OF ITSELF CONVINCING PROOF THAT 
THE PREFERENCE GIVEN TO IT BY THE PEOPLE IS FOUNDED UPON ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, AND UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 























153 OR 4 "YOUR FURNACE 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you 
the dealer’s profits and charges for installation. The 


Jahant Furnace 


with the patented ** Down Draft 
is best for residences, 
schools, hotels, churches, etc., be- 
cause it delivers plenty of heat 
wherever and whenever desired at 
asaving of 14 to te in fuel bills. 
Install the Jahant yourself. re 
send complete outfit, freight pre- 
paid with special plans, detailed 
instructions, and all necessary tools 
forinstallation. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Write for free illustrated book 

THE JAHANT HEATING co. 
159 Mill Street, Akron, Ohio 
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Harper’s 


Household Handbook 


AN EASY GUIDE TO WOMAN’S WORK 


This book tells how to take care of a house; 
how to keep it clean; how to mend; how to choose 
clothes and how to make them; how to buy food 
and keep it; how to take out spots; what to do if 
achild is burned or poisoned. All the hundred 
questions dealing with kitchen, attic, cellar, and 
nursery are answered in this guide for the 
housewife. 

16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 























mendations of grants for purposes which 
mainly affect a. single community depend 
upon the latter’s providing one-tenth of 
the total sum required. If the plan were 
found to work well after a few-years and 


‘public opinion were behind it, it could then 


be incorporated as part of our statute law. 
This result would -be - facilitated - if ~ the 
commission of inquiry, wisely called for 
by the last section of this year’s “ Pub- 
lic Buildings” act should-report. in its 
favor, under the clause directing it to 
“frame a standard or standards by which 


- the size and cost of public buildings shall, 


” 


as far as practicable, be determined. . 
. My impression is that with the passing 
of such a resolution the days of the pork 
barrel as a national scandal would be 
numbered. Congressmen might at first 
oppose the pian as cutting down their 
opportunities for rendering home favors, 
but in the end self-interest would drive 
them to its support even if enlightened 
statesmanship did not. They would find, 
as they have found in the case of the 
“merit system,” that every possibility to 
make one constituent grateful by the 
granting of spoils is more than counter- 
balanced by the certainty of making two 
hostile through their being withheld. In 
the end Senators and Representatives 
would welcome the relief from charges 
of favoritism, with its resultant unpopu- 
larity, so often raised by the local repre- 
sentatives of some particular federal 
project which has failed to pass. Build- 
ing and harbor seekers at Washington 
would have ‘their numbers cut in two in 
a year, and those that persisted in their 
efforts would have to pass the “merit” 
test of proving their claims by their will- 
ingness and capacity to pay a small share 
of the necessary bills. 





Wooden Spider Webs for 
Saving Birds 


Tue life-saving lighthouse has become 
a death-dealing instrument for migratory 


birds. The feathered emigrants, attracted 
and blinded by the light, either dash 


themselves against the glass and masonry 
or fly round and round the tower till they 
drop from exhaustion. 

So wholesale has their slaughter become 
that inventors have set to work to devise 
means for safeguarding the birds. To 
give some idea of the necessity for such 
contrivances, instances where actual count 
was made of the birds killed may be of 
interest. 

One Breton lighthouse killed five hun- 
dred wocdcock in one night. In November, 
at Barfleur, eighteen hundred woodcock 
were killed in four nights, besides eight 
thousand birds of other kinds. Their dead 
bodies covered the rocks. 

A device adopted by a Friesland light- 
house consists of a horizontal wheel from 
which hangs a loose network which catches 
the birds, thus preventing their fall to 
the rocks. But Professor Thysse has in- 
vented a life-saving device which so far 
has been found to be the most effective 
of them all. It is a sort of wooden spider 
web and forms a resting-place for the 
birds. They go to sleep comfortably for 
the night and in the morning are ready 
to continue their flight. This wooden 
web may be seen in north Holland on the 
tower of the Terschilling Lighthouse. In 
one night alone two thousand chaffinches 
and larks slept in the web around the 
light, and on another night three thousand 
fieldfares occupied the same lodging-house. 





$24,750 Per Second 


THE Germans had recently in the har- 
bor of Wilhelmshaven a Krupp cannon 
that cost the sum of $24,750 per second. 
Each explosion of this piece of ordnance 
cost $1,650. Only 95 discharges were 
possible, because the repeated actions of 
the explosives produced erosions in the 
bore. When it is considered that after 
the combustion of the powder the projec- 
tile does not remain in the cannon longer 
than the fifteenth part of a second, it is 
a matter of calculation that after the 
ninety-fifth discharge the cannon would 
have seen six and one-third seconds of ef- 
fective service. According to this calcula- 
tion, each second in the firing life of the 
cannon would cost $24,750. 





Improving the Boomerang 


Tue boomerang of the Australian native 
is of various shapes and patterns. It has 
remained for an Englishman so to improve 
the Australian cross-shaped weapon that 
it is no more than a cross of plain wood, 
the lower strip of the cross being one- 
third longer than the other arms of it. 
In throwing this the long lower end of 
the cross is held firmly between the thumb 
and finger vertically, with the plane of 
the cross beside his face. Thrown seventy- 
five feet, the boomerang will not return, 
but after it has traversed one hundred 
feet or more the revolutions increase 
rapidly until it swerves and begins its 
return flight to the thrower. 
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The most interesting and instructive 


automobile books ever published—F ree 


books ever published 
concerning the practical 
purchase and proper oper- 
ation of an automobile. 
They were written by the best 
and biggest authority in the 
business—a man who under- 
stands and can make clear 
to you the very things you 
want to know most about. 


These books are so clever, || 
clear and simple that your © 
children can easily understand them. 
The publishing of these books cost us 
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ERE are the first real [Hl 














$985 


F. O. B. Toledo 
Completely Equipped 


Here 
is real value 


Self Starter 30 Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 
Center Control 
Remy Magneto 
Warner Speedometer 
Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision, Rain Vision 


Wind-Shield 














I Prest-O-Lite Tank 














when, where and how to lubricate it; 
how to make adjustments, etc., etc. 


5] thousands of dollars. 


Both 
books are absolutely free. 
The first book tells you how 
to buy a car; how to weigh 
its quality; how to deter- 
mine its real value; how to 
judge its construction. The 
second book is on the fun- 
damentals of proper driving, 
operation and care. It will 
help every motorist in 
America. It tells you ex- 
actly how to run a Car; 


Write for these two free books today. 


We want you to read 
these books for a selfish 
purpose. We know this 
valuable information, clear 
explanation and practical 


advice, in addition to helping 
you purchase and operate 
your car, will only go fur- 
ther in proving to you our 
high standard and great 


Please address Dept. 14 


efficiency. For in the 
Overland you get more real 
car for less money than 
from any other manufac- 
turer in the world. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 


2 cups milk, lukewarm 
1 compressed yeast cake 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 
5 cups sifted Gold Medal 
Flour. 
(Level measures) 
Pour milk in mixing 
bowl, dissolve yeast cake 
in same. Then add salt, 
sugar, butter and flour. 
Mix smooth, cover, put 
in warm place and allow to 
rise to double its volume. 
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Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 
(continued) 

Then knead and allow 
to rise thirty minutes. 

Then pull off bits of 
dough, fold and knead 
into rolls about 2 inch 
in thickness and 314 
inches in length, pointed. 

Place on buttered pan 
one inch apart, brush with 
melted butter and let it 
rise for one hour. 

Bake twelve to fifteen 
minutes. When baked, 
brush with melted butter. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


BUY GOLD MEDAL FLOUR USE COUPON IN SACK AND SECURE ONE OF OUR COOK BOOKS 















































